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For the Companion. 


FRED SARGENT’S REVENGE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
By Ledgeside. 

Fred Sargent, upon this day from which my 
story dates, went to the head of his Latin class, 
in the high school of Andrewsville. The school 
was a fine one, the teachers strict, the classes 
large, the boys gencrally gentlemanly, and the 
moral tone pervading the whole, of the very best 
character. ; 

To lead aclass in a school like this was an 
honor of which any boy might have been proud; 
and Fred, when he heard his name read off at 
the head of the roll, could have thrown up his 
well-worn Latin grammar, which he happened 
to havein his hand just at that moment, and 
hurrahed. It was quite a wonder to him after- 
wards that he did not. 

As a class, boys are supposed to be gencrous. 
I really don’t know whether they deserve to be 
considered so or not, but some four or five only 
in this large school envied Fred. The rest would 
probably have hurrahed with him; for Fred 
was a “capital good fellow,” and quite a favor- 
ite. 

“Bully for you!” whispered Ned Brown, his 
right hand neighbor; but Ned was instantly 
disgraced, the eye of the teacher catching the 
words as they dropped from his lips. 

When school was over, several of the boys 
rushed to the spot where Fred—his cap in his 
hand, and his dark hair blowing about every 
way—was standing. 

“Tsay,” said James Duncan, “I thought you 
would get it. You’ve worked like a Trojan, and 
you deserve it.” 

“It’s as good as getting the valedictory,” said 
Joe Stone. 

“And that is entering into any college in the 
land without an examination,” said Peter Crane. 

Now Peter had run shoulder to shoulder with 
Fred, and it does him great credit, that being 
beaten, he was thoroughly good-natured about 


t. 

“TI say, Fred, you ought to treat for this;” and 
Noah Holmes, standing on tiptoe, looked over 
the heads of the other boys significantly at Fred. 

“I wish I could; but here’s all the money I’ve 
got,” said Fred, taking about twenty-five cents 
from his pocket—all that was left of his month- 
ly allowance. 

“That’s better than nothing. It will buy an 
apple apiece. Comeon! Let’s go down to old 
Granger’s. I saw some apples there big as your 
head; and bigger, too,” said Noah, with a droll 
wink. 

“Well, come on, then;” and away went the 
boys at Fred’s heels, pushing and «shouting, 
laughing and frolicking, until they came to 
Abel Granger's little grocery. 

“Now hush up, you fellows,” said Noah, turn- 
ing round upon them. “Let Fred go in by him- 
self. Old Grange can’t abide a crowd and noise. 
It will make him cross, and all we shall get will 
be the specked and worm-eaten ones. Come, 
fall back, there!”’ 

Very quietly and obediently the boys, who al- 
Ways knew their leader, fell back, and Fred went 
into the little, dark grocery alone. 

He was so pleasant and gentlemanly, that, let 
him £0 where he would, and do what he would, 
some mysterious way he always found the 
tight side of people, and got what he wanted, in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

Now Abel Granger was “as cross as a meat 
axe,” Noah said, and all the boys were afraid 
ofhim. If the apples hed been any where else, 
they would have been much surer of their treat; 
but in Spite of their fears, back came Fred, in a 
few moments, with a heaping measure of nice 
Ted apples—apples that made the boys’ mouths 
Water, 

Fred said that old Abel had given him as near 
ag as could come to his yellow, wrinkled 


now, ’pears likely they’d eat you out of house 
and home. I never see a boy yet that couldn’t 
go through a tenpenny nail, easy as not.” 
“We are always hungry, I believe,” said Fred. 
“Allers, allers—that’s a fact,” picking out the 
best apples as he spoke, and heaping up the 
measure. “There, now, if you'll find o’ better 
lot than that, for the money, you are welcome 
to it, that’s all.” 

“Couldn’t doit. Thank you very much,” said 
Fred. 

As the boys took the apples eagerly and be- 
gan to bite them, they saw the old face looking 
out of the dirty panes of window glass upon 
them. 

Fred loved to make every body happy around 
him, and this treating was only second best to 
leading his class; so when, at the corner of the 
street turning to his father’s house, he parted 
from his young companions, I doubt whether 
there was a happier boy in all Andrewsville. 

I do not think we shall blame him very much 
if he unconsciously carried his head pretty high, 
and looked proudly happy. 

Out from under the low archway leading to 
Bill Crandon’s house, a boy about as tall as 
Fred, but stout and coarse, in ragged clothes, 
stood staring up and down the street, as Fred 
came toward him. 

Something in Fred’s looks and manner seemed 
epecially to displease him. He moved directly 
into the middle of the sidewalk, and squared 
himself as if for a fight. 

There was no other boy in town whom Fred 
disliked so much, and of whom he felt so afraid. 

Sam Crandon, every body knew, was a bully. 
He treated boys who were larger and stronger 
than himself civilly, but was cruel and domi- 
necring over the poor and weak. 

So far in his life, though they met often, Fred 
had avoided coming into contact with Sam, and 
Sam had seemed to feel just a little awe of him; 
for Mr. Sargent was one of the wealthiest lead- 
ing men in town, and San, in spite of himself, 
found something in the handsome, gentlemanly 
boy, that held him in check; but to-day Sam’s 
father had just beaten him, and the boy was 
smarting from the blows. 

I dare say he was hungry, and uncomfortable 
from many other causes; but however this may 
have been, he felt in the mood for making trou- 
ble; for seeing somebody else unhappy beside 
himself. This prosperous, well-dressed boy, with 
his books under his arm, and his happy face, 
was the first person he had come across—and 
here, then, was his opportunity. 

Fred saw him assume the attitude of a prize 
fighter, and knew what it meant. Sam had a 
cut, red and swollen, across one cheek, and this 
helped to make his unpleasant face more ugly 





ce. 
‘Treat ’em,” he said, “treat’em, ch? Wal, 


and lowering than usual. 





FRED’S PUNISHMENT. 


_|it out was equally impossible; so Fred stopped 


What was to be done? To turn and run 
never occurred to Fred. To mect him and fight 


and looked at him irresolutely. 

“You're afraid of a licking?” asked Sam, grin- 
ning ominously. 

“J don’t want to fight,” sa‘d Fred, quictly. 

“No more you don’t, but you’ve got to.” 

Fred’s blood began to rise. The words and 
looks of the rough boy were a little too much 
for his temper. 

“Move out of the way,” he said, walking di- 
rectly up to him. 

Sam hesitated for a moment. The steady, 
honest, bold look in Fred’s eyes was far more 
effective than a blow would have been; but as 
soon as Fred had passed him, he turned and 
struck him a quick, stinging blow between his 
shoulders. 

“That’s mean,” said Fred, wheeling round. 
“Strike fair and in front if you want to, but 
don’t hit in the back—that’s a coward’s trick.” 

“Take it there, then,” said Sam, aiming a 
heavy blow at Fred’s breast. But the latter skil- 
fully raised his books, and Sam’s knuckles were 
the worse for the encounter. 

“Hurt, did it?” said Fred, laughing. 

“What if it did?” 

“Say quits, then.” 

“Not by a good deal;” and in spite of himself 
Fred was dragged into an ignominious street 
fight. 

O how grieved and mortified he was when his 
father, coming down the street, saw and called 
tohim. Hearing his voice, Sam ran away, and 
Fred, bruised and smarting, with his books torn 
and his clothes, too, went over to his father. 

Not aword did Mr. Sargent say. He took 
Fred’s hand in his, and the two walked silently 
to their home. 

I doubt whether Mr. Sargent was acting wise- 
ly. Fred never had told him an untruth in his 
life, and a few words now might have set mat- 
ters right. But to this roughness in boys, Mr. 
Sargent had a special aversion. He had so 
often taken pains to instil its impropriety and 
vulgarity into Fred’s mind, that he could not 
now imagine an excuse. 

“He should not have done so under any cir- 
cumstances,” said this father, sternly, to him- 
self. “Iam both surprised and shocked, and 
the punishment must be severe.” 

Unfortunately for Fred, his mother was out 
of town for a few days—a mother so much soon- 
er than a father reaches the heart of her son— 
so now his father said,— 

“You will keep your room for the next week. 
I shall send your excuse to your teacher. Ellen 
will bring your meals to you. At the end of 
that time I will see and talk with you.” 


nail, and went to his room. Such a sudden 
change from success and elation to shame and 
condign punishment, was too much for him. 

He felt confused and bewildered. Things 
looked dark around him, and the great boughs 
of the Norway spruce, close up by his window, 
nodded and winked at him in a very odd way. 
He had been often reproved, and sometimes 
had received a slight punishment, but never any 
thing like this. And now he felt innocent, or, 
rather, at first he did not feel at all, every thing 
was so strange and unreal. 

He heard Ellen come into his room, after a 
few minutes, with his dinner, but he did not 
turn. 

A cold, numbing sense of disgrace crept over 
him. He felt as if, even before this Irish girl, 
he could never hold up his head again. 

He did not wish to eat ordo any thing. What 
could it all mean? 

Slowly the whole position in which he was 
placed came to him. The boys gathering at 
school; the surprise with which his absence 
would be noted; the lost honor, so lately won; 
his father’s sad, grave face; his sisters’ unhap- 
piness; his mother’s sorrow; and even Sam’s 
face, so ugly in its triumph, all were there. 
What an afternoon that was! How slowly 
the long hours dragged themselves away! And 
yet until dusk Fred bore up bravely. Then he 
leaned his head on his hands. Tired, hungry, 
worn out with sorrow, be burst‘into tears, and 
cried like a baby. 

Don’t blame him. I think any one of us 
would have done the same. 

“O mother! mother!” said Fred, aloud, to 
himself, ‘do come home! do come home!” 

Ellen looked very sympathizing when she 
came in with his tea, and found his dinner un- 
touched. 

“Eat your tea, Master Fred,” she said, gently. 
“The like of ye can’t go without your victuals, 
no way. I don’t know what you've done, but I 
aint afeared there is any great harm in it, 
though your collar is on crooked and there’s a 
tear in your jacket, to say nothing of a black 
and blue place under your left eye. But eat 
your tea. Here’s some fruit cake, Biddy sent 0’ 
purpose.” 

Somebody did think of and feel sorry for him! 
Fred felt comforted on the instant by Ellen’s 
kind words and Biddy’s plum cake; and I must 
say, ate a hearty, hungry boy’s supper; then 
went to bed, and slept soundly until late the 
next morning. 

We have not space to follow Fred through the 
tediousness of the following week. His father 
strictly carried out the punishment to the let- 
ter. No one came near him but Ellen, though 
he heard the voices of his sisters and the usual 
happy home sounds constantly about him. 

Had Fred really been guilty, even in the mat- 
ter of a street fight, he would have been the un- 
happiest boy living during this time; but we 
know he was not, so we shall be glad to hear 
that with his books and the usual medley of 
playthings with which a boy’s room is piled, he 
contrived to make the time pass without bein’; 
very wretched. It was the disgrace of being 
punished, the lost position in school, and above 
all, the triumph which it would be to Sam, 
which made him the most miserable. The very 
injustice of the thing was its balm in this case. 
May it be so, my young readers, with any pun- 
ishment which may ever happen to you! 

All these things, however, were opening tho 
way to make Fred’s revenge, when it came, the 
more complete, and of this I will tell you in my 
next chapter. 





A MOURNER. 

The kind of life led among the wretched, in 
the back streets of our cities, and in some dirty 
villages that we know of, has an astonishing 
effect to blunt the human feelings. Men and 
women, in such circumstances, seem, sometimes, 
to be turned to wood and stone. Father Haw- 








Without a word Fred hung his cap upon its 


ley, city missionary of Hartford, is sometimes 
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called upon to attend fanerals in the capacity of 
clerzyman, pall-bearer and grave-digger. One 
Sunday evening, he gave an account, to the au- 
dience in the Pearl Street church, of his expe- 
rience in that line of duty, which is worth pub- 
lishing. We will let him tell his own story: 

A man who had been sick, died. He lived— 
well, no matter where. The first selectman 
exme to me and said, “Mr. Hawley, that man is 
dead; can you see to the funeral?” I told him 
I would, and I did. 

It was on Thursday, a rainy, cold, disagree- 
able day, and I started in my buggy for the 
house. On arriving there, I found the wife of 
the dead man and her boy. The corpse had 
been put in a coffin, furnished by the town. 
This was in the room, and I sat down on onc 
side of it and the woman on the other. I 
thought I would talk with her about the loss 
she had met with, and so I commenced to speak 
of her husband. 

“Yes,” she interrupted, “he was a smart fel- 
ler; he was the best man I ever saw, to raise 
potatoes,” 
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For the Companion. 
HANDSOME DELIA AND PLAIN 
MARY. 

By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Delia Forest had the misfortune to be hand- 
some, 

Not that heauty is necessarily a misfortune, 
or that it could ever prove so if the world were 
What it ought to be. 

That which has inspired the poet’s sweetest 
strain,-—that which has called forth the best ef- 
forts of painter and sculptor is surely a gift not 
to be despised; but like all other good gifts, it is 
liable to be perverted. 

Delia was vain. Her face was more to her 
than mind, heart, and even soul. That which 
should have been servant was made king. Thus 
the harmony of her character was destroyed; | 
and that, you sec, was a misfortune. 

She was quite unlike her Cousin Mary, whose 
only pretension to beauty was the freshness of 
youth and health, and the sweetuess and intel- 
ligence of her expression. 

Delia won admiration, Mary secured love. I 
suppose that if a vote had been taken among 
their schoolmates, even upon the question of 
their beauty, it would have been decided in fa- 
vor of Mary; but that would have been because 
they saw with their hearts, and not with their 
eyes. By all the rules of art, Delia was hand- 
some and Mary was not. 

In natural capacity the two girls were about 
equal; but while Mary always took a fair stand 
in her class, Delia was behindhand, and fre- 
quently in disgrace. 

When reproyed by her teacher for her short- 
comings, she would plead a headache, which 
she conceived to be a delicate and ladylike ex- 
cuse, while, ten chances to one, she had been 
spending her time over gores, and plaits, and 
furbelows. 

It sometimes happened that her head did ache 
in reality—and no wonder—for standing two or 
three hours before a looking-glass, pulling and 
stretching short hair into a waterfall, isenough 
to make any body’s head ache. 

Up to the age of sixteen, Delia had worn her 
hair, which was dark, thick and wavy, loose in 
her neck; an arrangement both beautiful and 
becoming. 

This had been owing entirely to the good 
sense of her mother; but at sixteen she deemed 
herself a child no longer, and signalized her in- 
dependence by screwing her locks into the fash- 
ionable style. 

You have heard the fable of the fox who lost 
his tailin a trap, and to keep him in counte- 
nance, persuaded all the other foxes to eut off 
theirs. 

This fable found a parellel in Mr. Grim's sem- 
inary; for no sooner did Delia appear with her | 
hair @ la mode, than half the girls in school be- | 
gun to torture theirs in the same way. The re- 
sult was, that headaches were plenty, and good 
recitations searee, 





| 
| 
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Mr. Grim observed the result, but being a| 
man, could not be expected to understand the | 
eause, and laid the blame on Virgil and Euclid, | 
instead of Madame Demorest and the Paris 
modiste. 

Ile expressed his sentiments in an essay, enti- 
tled ‘‘The Inability of the Female Mind to Ac- 
quire a Liberal Education,” which was pub- 
lished, and very generally copied into the lead- 
ing newspapers of the day. 

In her zeal for improving upon nature, Delia 
once went so far as to stain her cheeks with 
beets, a folly of which she was, however, sum- 
marily cured, for while engaged in the pro- 
cess, her little brother Johnny ran into her 
room. 


She at once ejected him and locked the door; 
but although locks and keys may confine the 
body, they never can control the mind; and 
Johnny’s was active beyond his years. 

He had his revenge. He seemed to have ob- 
served nothing, or if he had, to have forgotten 
it, until one evening when a party of Delia’s 
friends were in the parlor. Then, leaning on 
the lap of a rosy-cheeked young girl, he looked 
up at her contemplatively, and inquired,— 

“Do you put beets on your face?” 

There was a general laugh, and the indignant 
child exclaimed,— 

“Well, sister Delia does. 
self.” 

The laugh grew fainter, and was succeeded by 
an awkward silence, while Mary secured John- 
ny by enticing him away with the stereoscope. 

This little circumstance had been the more 
annoying to Delia, because Dick Vane was pres- 
ent, the finest fellow in school and the most 
popular. 

She never afterwards tried to improve upon 
the lovely tint—like the inside of a sea-shell or 
the heart of a blush rose—which nature had 
given her. Would that all her follies could 
have been as easily checked. 

At home she might have been of great assist- 
ance to her mother—one of those overburdened, 
broken-spirited women too common in New 
England country towns—but then peeling po- 
tatoes is injurious to the hands, and washing 
the faces of younger brothers and sisters is in- 
jurious to the temper. 

It was fortunate for the Forest family that 
Cousin Mary was only a plain, commonplace 
girl, to whom plain, commonplace things were 


I saw her my own 


not distasteful, or who never manifested it if 


they were. 

Two beauties under one roof would be an 
overdose, 

Many a tangled skein of household perplexi- 
ties did Mary unravel in her unobtrusive way— 
a way that was more felt, than seen or heard. 

Examination drew on apace—I mean the ex- 
amination of Mr. Grim’s school. It was to be 
succeeded by a reunion in the hall. 
anxicty was a new dress for the reunion. 

“Wear your white,” said her mother; “noth- 
ing is so pretty for young girls as white.” 

“White is associated in my mind with babies 
and bread and milk,”’ replied Delia. 


“Your pink muslin, then,” suggested her 


mother. 
“O, that is as old as the hills. 
people to know me by my dress.” 
As usual, Mrs. Forest ended by saying, “Well, 
ask your father.” 


“My dear,” said her father, “I really have not 


the money to spare, and you look pretty enough 
to me as you are.” 


“But every body doesn’t see mo with your 


eyes,” said she. 


Still her father did not yield; and after ex- 
hausting every other argument, she remem- 
bered that he had promised her a Latin dic- 


tionary. 
“T will give up the lexicon,” said she. 
“But how can you get on without it?” 


“O, your dear old Ainsworth is equal to anoth- 


er campaign.” 


This same “old Ainsworth” had been made 
the apology for many a poor recitation; but to 


hear it praised, flattered Mr. Forest like a com- 
pliment paid to himself; and, besides, in his 
heart he disapproved of so many new school 
books. The bridge which had carried him over, 
could carry his children, he believed. 

So Delia gained her point. 

“And don’t you need a dress, too?” Mr. For- 
est asked of Mary. 

“No, indeed. Noone will observe what J wear 
—that is the advantage of not being a belle;” 
and Mary laughed, but without any mixture of 
envy or jealousy. 

From this time the two girls labored diligent- 
ly—the one in preparing her lessons for exami- 
nation, the other her toilet for the reunion. 


Delia did not borrew much trouble about her 





telling whatever she did know, which often de- | 
ecived every one but her teacher and school- | 
mates, and gained her eredit for knowing a} 
great deal which she did not. 

In one direction, however, her ambition was 
stimulated—perhaps I should say her vanity. 

Mr. Grim had offered several prizes—one for 
the best composition, and this was the one De- 
lia believed she might possibly win. She knew 
that no other was within her reach. <A very 
pretty picture arranged itself in her mind, viz., 
herself in her new blue silk-tissue, with pond 
lilies in her dark hair, stepping up to receive 
the prize, and all the dignitaries of the town— 
and what was more than all, Dick Vane—look- 





Delia’s first 


I don’t want 





ing admiringly on. 


She had once heard him say that nothing at- 
tracted him so much as beauty at a first inter- 
view; but if he found there was nothing behind 
it, it soon lost its power. - 

She meant to convince him there was some- 
thing behind hers. 

Mary, meanwhile, was net only attending 
faithfully and thoroughly to all her own affairs, 
but was helping along poor, dull Nancy Duff, 
whom every body else laughed at. Every day 
she had her in her room an hour, explaining, 
encouraging and smoothing the way. 

Notwithstanding Delia’s newly-awakened am- 
bition, it wanted but a week of the close of 
school, and she had not begun her composi- 
tion. Then, with a head full of other things, 
and no definite notion of what she wanted te 
say, she sat down to the task. And a task it 
proved. 

After going through the usual round of “Vir- 
tue,” “Knowledge,” “Happiness,” and failing 
on all, she resorted to “Spring.” 


“Come, gentle spring, ethereal mildness, come!” 


There was a fine line to start with, but what 
next? 

She might keep on bidding it “come;” but it 
never would at her summons. ne 

“Spring is a pleasant season.” Not that it 
generally is; but she thought it wonld answer 
in composition. 

“In spring the brooks begin to flow;” but her 
ideas refused to flow, and she threw aside the 
paper and shed a few tears. 

Many similar efforts she made; but the day 
before examination arrived, and the composi- 
tion had progressed but one line—“‘and the 
winds begin to blow,” which was not a very sen- 
sible linc, because it seemed to imply that they 
had not been blowing all winter. 

She had given the whole thing up in despair, 
when, stepping into Mary’s room, she saw her 
composition spread out on the table. 

She read it over, and a fierce temptation be- 
set her. She battled with it, and even went out 
of the room; but it came again and again. 

“She cannot care as I do,” was her thought, 
“and she will succeed in every thing else.” 

The result of the conflict will be seen by-and- 
by. 

Examination day dawned fair and lovely, and 
mary young hearts were full of excitement and 
expectation, but the interest centred chiefly on 
the exercises of the evening, when the prizes 
were to be awarded. 

When Delia Forest read her composition, some 
usual vein. But none could have been more 
own essay, rewritten, with a few variations. 

When her name was called, she could only 
stammer forth, “I am not prepared.” 

“Not prepared!” 


was not the time or place for remonstrance. 


the prizes. 


grudgingly; but Delia had her triumph. 


made her way to the teacher’s desk. 


It was Nancy Duff. No one but Mr. Grim 
heard what she said, but he appeared very 


much excited. 


“T will ask the audience to wait a short time,” 
he said, and took Nancy and the two cousins to 
the recitation room. During the five minutes 
which elapsed while they were closeted there, 


curiosity was wound up to the highest pitch. 


There was a dead silence when Mr. Grim re- 
Then he said, speaking very 


turned to his desk. 
slowly and distinctly,— 


“Befsre we close these exercises I have an 
The prize awarded 
for the best composition was obtained by 
The rightful claimant will now step for- 


act of justice to perform. 


fraud. 


| recitations, for she had a bright, quick way of} ward.” 
“Miss Mary Forest,” he called, seeing that 


she hesitated. There was no alternative; and 
with a blush on her cheek and pity in her heart, 
she obeyed. 


A low murmur of applause ran through the 
school, in which the audience scarcely refrained 


from joining. 


Mary had known nothing of the intentions of 
Nancy Duff. The child had recognized her 


friend’s essay at once, and had followed the im 


pulse of an honest and grateful heart, in dis- 


closing the affair to Mr. Grim. 


If she had suffered from neglect hitherto, she 
was in danger of suffering from over-attention , 
the remainder of the evening, for the scholars| When supper was over it was quite 


insisted upon making a heroine of her. 


surprise was manifested, for it was not in her 


surprised than Mary, who recognized in it her 


Mr. Grim’s astonishment was great, but this 
There was nothing left for him but to distribute 


“For the best composition, Miss Delia Forest.” 
The words seemed to come through his lips 


Remarks were then called for, and a gentle- 
man had just risen and opened his mouth, when 
a sallow, poorly-dressed, awkward little girl 


| The reunion was a merry one, in spite of so; 
| little drawbacks. 

| Who can wonder that Dick Vane seemed tg 
prefer plain Mary, after all, as well as every one 
else? 


ne 
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For the Companion. 
THE QUAKER WASHERWOMAN, 
In a plain, unpainted cottage, 
Slowly sinking to decay, 
Lived a sober Quaker maiden, 
Simple-hearted Patience Gray. 
And no jewels save the ornament 
Of a spirit pure and meek 
Even in her gayest girlhood 
Did this Quaker maiden seek. 
For the very height of fashion 
Patience’s dresses seemed too scant, 
And her hair was reddish-tinted 
Where the sunlight fell aslant. 
Thee and thou she rendered pleasant, 
Sweet her smile, if somewhat sad; 
‘Neat and clean her shrivelled figure 
In a suit of homespun clad. 
Though to ape the rich and stylish 
Patience Gray would not descend, 
All unconscious at the wash-tub 
She acquired the “Grecian Bend.” 
Never was her weak brain troubled 
With the questions of the day; 
She cared not a tittle whether 
Woman had her rights, or nay. 
Thus this poor, unlettered creature 
Ate content her hard-earned bread, 
Knowing that her Lord and Master 
Had not where to lay His head. 
When she died and went to heaven 
She was never asked to tell 
What had been her earthly station— 
So ’twas really just as well! 
——— ~+~o-————_— 
For the Companion. 
IN THE CHIPPEWA COUNTRY. 
A BTORY OF THE BORDER. 
By Edward 8. Ellis, 

CHAPTER II.—THE TRADER AND THE INDIAN, 

George lost no time in descending the tree 
after the bear was shot. He was greatly elated 
at their success. 

“You killed it!’ he exclaimed, “you killed it! 
I’m glad of it.” 

“I brought him to the ground,” said Albert. 
“He couldn’t have lived a great while with the 
other bullets in him.” 

“Long enough to have caught and finished 
me, if you hadn’t come just as you did.” 

“O, well, that wasn’t much, you’d have done 
the same,” said Albert, who did not wish to 
take the credit to himself. 

“Now we must hurry home, and get father to 
come and skin the bear. There’s but little time, 
before dark, to do it.” 

The boys had reason to be proud of their ex- 
ploit, and they hurried home in the best of 
spirits. The sun had got low in the west, a 
they left the woods and ran across the clearifg, 
by the house, rushing in at the door. 

“We've killed the bear! we've killed the 
bear!” but just then, they noticed that a stran- 
ger was in the room, talking with Mr. Sherman. 
The latter took no notice of what they said, but 
went on with his conversation. 

The mother asked several questions, and find- 
ing they were unharmed, went about her work, 
leaving them nothing to do but to listen 1! 
what was said by the two men. : 

They learned that the stranger was a trader; 
who wished to sell a horse to Mr. Sherman. 
The man’s name was Burton; he had made 4 
visit, with a-half dozen horses, to a settlement 
about fitty miles to the north-east. From this 
point he visited the scattered pioneers, for the 
purpose of selling his stock. 

He had brought but one animal with him, ad 
gave as a reason, that it was difficult to take 
care of so many on his long tramps, and the 
horse thieves were so numerous that he did ne 
dare incur the risk. 

After a good deal of bargaining, Mr. Sher 

| man agreed to buy a horse, but was not to Pa 
, | for the animal until he had scen him. ; 
»| Itwas agreed that Burton should drive the 
horse to a point about twenty miles up the pe 
where George and Albert would meet him for 
the purpose of bringing it home. 

The bargain concluded, Mr. Burton axosotog 
but Western hospitality would not hear of sue 
a thing, until at least he had eaten with them. 

A bountiful meal was prepared. As roe 
gathered around it, George and Albert we 
asked to relate their bear adventure. This thes 
did, and were warmly praised for their coolnes 
both by Mr. Sherman and his visitor. 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








rmit. 


He continued his course until midnight, when 
his horse forded a river. Up to this time he had 
en nothing of Indians; but he now suddenly 
reined up his horse. 

“Why didn’t I think of it before?” he said to 
himself. “It never once entered my head, while 
[was at Sherman’s!” 

He seemed quite disturbed, and paused as if 
jndoubt what to do. ° 

“There has been a murder committed by some 
white man, and the Chippewas are bent on re- 
yenge. They will visit it upon some one, and 
those two boys will run directly into danger. I 
yould turn back and warn them, but time is 
» W co precious; I cannot do it.” 

Still he hesitated; but finally resumed his 


ed on continuing his journey. He had engage- 
ts which made it necessary for him to travel, 
ast a portion of the night, in order to mect 
them; and so he left the cabin, riding at as 
rapid a gait as the nature of the ground would 


ourney. 

’ Qn the second morning after the departure of 
the horse trader, Albert and George set out on 
their trip up the river, with the intention of 
meeting him. 

It was a beautiful day. The sun shone in an 
ynclouded sky There was a brisk warmth in 
the air, and the boys were in fine spirits. 

Mr. Sherman gave them two days in which to 
make their journey; but in case game was 
plenty, they might remain a day or so, longer; 
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{r. Burton insist 


but that must be the limit. 

“Tvl do them good,” he said to his wife, who 
demurred, somewhat, at this liberal allowance. 
“Tet them learn to rely upon themselves. 


begin too early.”” 


The mother assented, but with some misgiv- 


igs. 


The young hunters expected to reach the 
place where Burton was to mect them, by night- 
ful.. Remaining there over night, they were to 
sart on their homeward journey, in the morn- 


ing. 


The distance was about twenty miles. 
reach their destination is would be necessary to 
They concluded not to do this, 
until they arrived at a point opposite that where 
their horse awaited them. 

For the first half of their journey, they kept 
close to the river, but saw no large game of any 
kind. At noon they halted for rest, and after 
eating their dinner remained, for a time, al- 
most asleep, under the cool shade of the trees, 
when they were startled by the report of a gun. 
Then there were loud shouts, and shricks of 
some person apparently in terror and distress. 
Both sprang to their feet. 

“What is that?” asked George. 

“Somebody wants help!” 

Without further hesitation, the boys dashed 
off in the direction from which the outcries 


cross the river. 


came, 


The shrieks became more frantic, and, bewil- 
dered and amazed, the young hunters followed 
them until they reached an open space where 
the cause of the cries at once became manifest. 

An Indian boy, smaller than either of them, 
was in a deadly struggle with a wounded cata- 
mount that he had shot, but not fatally. 

The Indian had drawn his knife. 
his slight strength would allow, he was combat- 
ting for life, shrieking, at the same time, at the 


top of his lungs, 


The brute had seized him by the leg, and, 
holding him as a cat would hold a mouse, was 
while the boy was en- 


snarling and growlin 
deavoring, with a small hunting knife, to in- 


dict a fatal wound. 


A glance showed that the advantage was on 
the side of the wild cat, for the Indian’s knife 
Was 80 slight, that unless it penetrated the eye, 
no dangerous wound could be inflicted by it. 
= sorely pressed boy turned his head, as our 
Young friends dashed into view, and shricked to 
«m, in his Indian tongwe, for help. 
ben were ready enough to give it, but, owing 

the quick movements of the antagonists, it 
get in a position so as to shoot 
2h catamount and not endanger the Indian. 

fear restrained our young friends. They 
. aised, waiting for their 
i until they did not dare to wait 
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“You fire at the same time.” 
“No, I should hit the Indian.” 
tand back, then, I'll try it.” 
Tt stood as cool as a veteran hunter, his 
on brought nearly to a level, and his eye 
along the barrel, waiting until the 
‘should come when it would be safe to 
18 bullet to its mark. 
came at last. There was a sharp crack of 
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mount sprang into the air, and dropped dead at 
the very feet of his exhausted adversary. 

The rescue was not a moment too soon. The 
Indian was covered with blood; upon his breast 
and arms were great gashes made by the claws 
of the fierce brute. He was completely ex- 
hausted, and when endeavoring to rise, dropped 
back upon the ground, insensible. 

The boys stood a moment, irresolute. Was he 
dead? No, he breathed, faintly. One of them 
ran to the river, dipped his cap into the current, 
and then hurried back and dashed the water 
into the Indian’s face, with such vigor, that he 
soon opened his eyes. 

Rising to a sitting position, he looked around 
in a bewildered manner, then staggered to his 
feet and returned his thanks to his friends in 
pantomime. His looks aud manner indicated 
his gratitude. 

At this moment, a new party appeared upon 
the scene. It was a tall, brawny Indian, fully 
six feet and a-half in height, and as straight as 
an arrow. He held a long, gleaming rifle in his 
right hand; in his belt were thrust a tomahawk 
and knife. His dress, the glittering blackness 
of his eyes, and stern look might well have ter- 
rified the young hunters. 

The Indian stood for a moment, then glanced 
at the dead animal, the two boys, and the 
wounded young Indian; that one glance told 
the whole story. He stepped hastily forward, 
brawny hand first to Albert, 
then to George. Giving them a cordial grasp, 
he said, “My boy! Saved! Waushenga thank! 
Waushenga glad!” 

This he did, without again looking at his son. 
With him, gratitude took precedence of hu- 
manity. 

This act of duty and pleasure performed, he 
turned towards his child, and forgetting the 
stoicism of his race, threw his arms around the 
weak, trembling form and pressed the boy to 
his heart. . 

For a moment the two stood silent. Then 
Waushenga made a hasty examination of his 
child’s wounds; many of them were quite se- 
vere, but his manner showed that he did not 
consider them dangerous. Tearing a portion of 
his hunting shirt into shreds, he bound them up 
with no little skill. 

All the time that he was thus engaged, he 
kept up a continual talk with the boy, the ef- 
fect of which was to add so much to his forti- 
tude and courage, that by the time the band- 
aging was completed he seemed quite refreshed 
and invigorated. 

Waushenga again turned toward the young 
hunters, and acted as if there was something 
which he wished to say, but could not find 
words to express it. He, however, made them 
understand that it was his wish that they should 
follow him 

Albert looked inquiringly at George. 

“We have plenty of time, let’s see what he 
wants.” 

They followed the Indian, who walked slowly, 
supporting his son, who, despite his brave spirit, 
was still weak, and more than once staggered 
as if he were about to fall. 

Waushenga went further into the forest, mov- 
ing away from the river, and passing down a 
sort of declivity where the undergrowth was 
densely luxuriant. 

Finally, he halted at what appeared a large 
mound of earth; but drawing a fur skin aside, 
he allowed his son to pass in and motioned for 
the boys to do the same. 

The next moment, the young hunters found 
themselves in Waushenga’s lodge. 

The young Indian at once threw himself up- 
on some skins, upon one side of the lodge. His 
father brought him water, gave him food and 
dressed his wounds more carefully than before; 
after which, he gave his attention to his visitors. 

He showed the same anxiety to say something 
to them, and made attempts to express himself 
by words and by gestures; but the boys were 
only puzzled. It was plain that he did not wish 
merely to thank them; this he had done before. 
There was, evidently, something of more impor- 
tance than that. 

Finding he was not understood, Waushenga 
drew several figures on the earth, and by ges- 
ticulations and the help of these, endeavored to 
make his meaning plain; but he failed as com- 
pletely as before. After a while, the boys, by 
gestures, indicated their desire to depart. He 
accompanied them back to the river, where he 
shook each by the hand, pointed to the West, 
(which was toward their home,) and said,— 

“Gor” 

They bowed their heads and turned away. 

Waushenga, the Chippewa, meant to tell 
them to make all haste homeward, for there 


and reached his 
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GATHERING SNOW-DROPS. 


Now passed away is wintry night, 
Comes back again the sunshine bright, 
The golden flow of ruddy light— 

And birds are on the wing; 
The breaking buds are growing red, 
And purple turns the violet bed, 
The early primrose shows its head 

In bright and early spring. 





Keen is the air, the ponds still freeze, 
The tangled branches on the trees 
Still bare to shudder ’neath the breeze, 
Though merry mortals sing; 
While foremost in the floral race 
The modest snow-drop shows its face, 
And purely, sweetly takes its place 
As first-born child of spring. 
Then bright-eyed maidens, young and fair, 
The snowy blossoms cull with care, 
To twine them in their jetty hair 
While merry voices ring; 
Of winter's chill or autemn leat, 
That life is sometimes sad and brief?— 
With them ’tis ever spring! 
Though seasons quickiy come and go, 
Great joys are theirs, few cares they know; 
And heed not—it were better so— 
What summer days may bring. 
Laugh on, fair girls! and often stay 
To pluck sweet blossoms on your way, 
And gather snow-drops while you may— 
For ’tis not always spring! 


——_+or—___———_ 
For the Companion. 


COL. FUSSY AND APRIL FOOL’S 
DAY. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 

We were all chatting, in the little boarding- 
house parlor, when Col. Fussy entered. 
A portly gentleman was Col. Fussy, some- 
what stiff from rheumatism, who usually went 
about with a scarf bound around his throat, as if 
petting an incipient asthma. 
Whether it was that his external appearance 
was against him, or because he was inclined to 
give himself airs, and patronize the good Widow 
Gibbs and her boarders, that we all indulged in 
sly sarcasms and practical jokes toward the 
colonel, I cannot tell; but whenever his portly 
figure appeared upon the threshold, it was the 
signal for each man, woman and child to pre- 
pare for jokes and fun. 
March was always a hard month for the 
colonel; but the particular month which was 
just then dying out, had well nigh been the 
death of him. 
He had groaned, and wheezed, and fretted, 
and scowled, until every sensitive boarder in 
the house almost detested the very sight and 
sound of him. 
As a general thing, one commences conversa- 
tion by alluding to the weather. Not so with 
Widow Gibbs’ boarders; the weather, even, hav- 
ing become secondary to Col. Fussy’s rheuma- 
tism. 

We heard all the particulars of each particu- 
lar twinge, morning, noon and night; and once, 
he actually held his watch in his hand and 
counted the number of twinges he suffered per 
minute. There were “ten distinct tweaks.” Of 
course he had our sympathy. 

Of course, no one could help despising his 
patronizing ways; and so it was, that whenever 
Col. Fussy entered the little parlor, we went on 
chatting as if nothing had happened. 


which was so near at hand, and been devising 
ways and means for amusing ourselves at Wid- 
ow Gibbs’. 

“Come, now, colonel,” said Whitney, “lend 
us a helping hand. We want to do something 
handsome for the widow. We haven’t April 
fooled her in two years!” 

“?Twill take a sharper wit than yours to 
make game of the widow or me,” growled the 
colonel, stooping down to manipulate his an- 
kle. “I'd like to see the man that could April 
fool me.” 

Whitney glanced slyly around the room, and 
we knew, on the instant, that Col. Fussy was a 
doomed man. 

The first day of April came in with a cold, 
drizzling rain. The boarders came down stairs 
very quietly, all but Col. Fussy, who was accus- 


the night occasioned by his rheumatism and 
asthma. 
Dick was thumping at the colonel’s door. 
“Tere pe von basket, for you. 
him up?” asked Dick, at the keyhole. 


breakfast.” 





was danger abroad. His squaw was dead, and 


We had been speaking of April fool’s day, | 


tomed to make up, after daylight, the lapses of 


Shalt I pring 

“Get away,” growled the colonel, “and bring 
me up acup of coffee. Tell Mrs. Gibbs I am al- 
most dead with rheumatism, and can’t come to 


“Shalt I pring him up?” reiterated Dick, with 


the rifle, and with a screech of agony the cata- | there was no one to look after his wounded boy, | “Of course you'll bring it up,” growled the 
| otherwise he would have guided them to a place | colonel. 

of safety. But neither George nor Albert had | 

the slightest apprehension of his meaning. 


“Put tere pe von dollar to pay on der basket.” 
“On what basket? I ordered no basket!” 
“Tere pe von man wid von basket, and he 
vants von dollar for der basket.” 

“O, I understand,” groaned the colonel, “it’s 
my washing. Well, go to the chambermaid 
and get the key of my room, and set it in.” 

A litile later, the door opened and a long wil- 
low basket was thrust in. 

“Te man say, you are ncver to mind der von 
dollar dish time; he will call for der basket 
again.” 

“All right,” muttered the colonel, impaticnt- 
ly; “but look here, I aint goiug to wait all day 
for that coffee, Dick!” 

The little Dutchman leaped down two steps at 
atime, and we closed up around the colonel’s 
door. There was a faint titter from one of the 
young ladies, a frown from Whitney, a growl 
from the colonel within, and then a soft, musi- 


For what think they of care or grief, eal sound that, for all the world, sounded like 


“ar00, AZOO, agoo.” 

“It’s waked up,” tittered the young lady. 
Whitney raised his finger, threateningly, and 
bent his head to listen. 

“Agoo, agoo, agoo.” 

“Tf it would only cry,” said Whitney, straiglet- 
ening himself up and shrugging his shoulders, 
impatiently. “Ido believe the colonel is snor- 
ing!” 

A feeble wail arose, as if at Whitney’s sug- 
gestion. The wail grew louder, and terminated, 
as all kaby’s wails will, when not attended to, 
in a piercing shriek, that summoned Col. Fussy 
from the land of Nod. 

“Jupiter Amnon!” 

Just this, and nothing more, was heard to es- 
eape the coloncl’s lips. He was awake now, 
and no mistake, for he bounded upon the floor 
as if he was an India-rubber ball, illustrating 
the mysteries of the centrifugal force. 

The short, sharp screams were repeated in 
rapid succession. 

“A child, as Llive!” exclaimed the colonel with 
a series of bounds that he had not executed in 
forty years, at least. “Confound that Whitney ! 
I’m April fooled this time, and no mistake.” 
The bell now rang violently, and Dick came 
tumbling up stairs, with a waiter containing 
coffee and toast. 

Whitney motioned us to fall back. 

“What have you been about, you miserable 
scoundrel?” thundered the colonel, as Dick en- 
tered, grinning from car to ear. 

“T makes von toast and von coffee, te very 
pest I coot.” 

“Take that for your pains,” shouted the 
colonel, flinging first one boot and then the other 
at Dick’s smooth, round pate. ‘Now, sir, you 
take that basket down stairs again, and tell 
Widow Gibbs I’m ready to settle her bill.” 

Dick took up the basket, in which a pretty lit- 
tle blue-eyed creature was screaming and kick 
ing her hardest, and lifting the baby from its 
cozy nest, placed it upon the colonel’s bed, and 
disappeared down stairs before the astonished 
Mr. Fussy realized the condition. 

The jingling of the bell that followed this 
movement, took our united breaths away. Even 
Whitney turned pale. The thing was getting 
beyond a joke. 

Up came Dick with his round features a trifle 
more scrious, but still radiant with mischief. 

“Didn’t I tell you to take that child away?” 
roared the colonel. 

“Tt was der basket! You tell me to take 
down von basket, and I took der basket down,” 
returned Dick, meekly stroking his short hair. 

“Well, sir, I now tell you to take that baby: 
down, and to keep it down! Do you under- 
stand that order, you Dutch rascal?” 

“T understands der order; but der man who 
brung der hasket, has been gone von whole 
hour. What shall I do wid der baby?” 

“Pitch it into the street, for aught I care!’ 
cried the enraged man. “I'll warrant the Wid- 
ow Gibbs knows whose child it is—take it to 
her.” 

“The Widow Gibbs does not know any thing 
about the dear little creature!’ cried a silvery 
voice from the bottom of the stairs. ‘And 
Dick, you may just let Col. Fussy dispose of his 
own presents—you are wanted in the kitchen.” 

Dick bolted down stairs, and Widow Gibbs 
appeared upon the landing, a little red in the 
tace, with the dimples of both checks set to 
smiles. 

Col. Fussy, who in the meantime had pre- 
pared himself to receive visitors, glowered at 
her from his chamber door, as if he wished his 
unkempt locks had belonged to the head of Mc- 
dusa, that he might change her to stone. 

“Widow Gibbs,” growled the colond, shak- 





his mouth at the keyhole. 





ing his clenched fist towards her. 
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“Yes, sir,” returned the widow, tossing her 
head coquettishly. “Can I do any thing for 
you, Col. Fussy ?” 

“T should rather think you could, ma’am,” 
said that gentleman, shaking the other fist, 
also. “Do you mean to say you didn’t have 
any thing to do about sending me this infant?” 
as, forcing her into the room with one hand, he 
pointed with the other, toward the wailing 
child. 

“Bless me! Bless me! cried the widow, spring- 
ing back, in confusion. I am sorry, indeed; 
you should think J could so impose upon your 
good nature.” 

“And you never saw the child before?” 

“Never, Mr. Fussy.” 

The colonel groaned. 

“Call Whitney.” 

“Mr. Whitney, am Tindebted to you for this 
unexpeeted visitor?” asked the colonel, with an 
injured and indignant voice. 

“Not at all, sir,” returned Mr. Whitney, 
briskly. “Upon my honor, sir, although we 
designed to April fool you, I had no hand in 
this, only as I have enjoyed the joke.” 

“A joke, you callit, do you?” hissed the colonel, 
almost purple with rage; at the same time he 
grasped that young man by his coat collar, 
and told him to leave the room. 

Matters had now come to a crisis. Even if 
Col. Fussy escaped the apoplexy, the child 
could not scream much louder. The real cul- 
prit stole forth from her niche, and tremblingly 
advanced toward thecolonel. She was a modest 
and pretty dressmaker. 

“If you please, Col. Fussy, it was J who sent 
the baby.” 

“You!” cried the colonel, with a sudden 
change from purple to red. “And, if I may be 
so bold as to ask, where did you get the baby ?” 

“It is my poor cousin’s child,” murmured the 
girl, bursting into tears. When she died, she 
begged me to take care of it, but Iam so poor I 
can’t. Idon’t know what made me send the 
little darling to you, unless it was that I knew 
you to be rich and perhaps would take compas- 
sion upon it. We read about such things in 
books.” 

“Hem! hem! hem!” It was evident some- 
thing beside the asthma obstructed Col. Fussy’s 
speech this time. 

Nobody wanted to laugh now—somehow the 
fun was all gone. 

The widow took the little baby up, and kissed 
it tenderly once, twice and again. We all did 
the same—even Whitney, who had gone down 
stairs and come up again. 

“T do declare, Col. Fussy,” cried the widow, “if 
you don’t keep the little creature, you will bean 
April fool, entirely!” 

“He ought to keep it!’ cried one. 

“What a blessing to your old age!” wheedled 
the widow. 

“And to your youth,” suggested the blushing 
aunt. 

“Kiss it, Col. Fussy,” murmured the widow, 
slyly insinuating the sweet face to his lips. 

And before the man really knew what he was 
about, he actually kissed the baby! 

Who ever kissed a baby that did not love it? 

The colonel had never kissed an infant since 
his remembrance; but the pressure of that soft, 
velvety, rose-scented check, opened the foun- 
tains of sympathy. 

“If Lonly had some female friend to assist 
me in bringing it up,” said the colonel, feeling 
its pink fingers, and chucking its dimpled chin. 

Here the baby smiled in his face. 

“Bless me, what eyes!” cried the widow. 

“A little like the colonel’s, as I live,” mur- 
mured Whitney, with a sly glance right and 
left. 

“O, Col. Fussy,” sighed the little, penitent 
aunt, putting her white hand upon his arm and 
looking confidingly up into his homely face, 
“if you only would adopt the poor little waif, 
its mother in heaven would bless you, I’m sure.” 

“And would you bless me, too?” asked the 
colonel, evidently trying to look as good-natured 
as possible. 

“With all my heart!” faltered the pretty 
dressmaker. 

“Hem—hem,’—(here the colonel seemed to 
have occasion to use his handkerchief,) then 
if you will promise me cither to take care of the 
child yourself, or to get some one who will care 
for it—I will—yes—I think I will adopt the ba- 
by.” 

And this is how Col. Fussy was April fooled. 
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DON’T THROW STONES, 

At the recent session of the Supreme Court at 
Lowell, Freeman N. Young, a boy of twelve 
years, was arraigned for manslaughter in caus- 
ing, by throwing a stone, the death of a play- 
mate of about the same age, named George L. 











Blake. The affair occurred in Lowell, some 
months since. The accused and a brother of 
the deceased had quarrelled, when the deceased 
interposed and drove away Young, who there- 
upon turned and threw the stone, which caused, 
by striking the head, a fatal injury. 

The defence was, that the prisoner was not of 
an age to have a proper discretion; but the jury 
found a verdict of guilty. 

ee ee 


For the Companion. 


THE LAMB AND HIS CRITICS, 
Mean jealousy of race with narrow eyes 
Must judge by color, manners, dress or size; 
And pride of caste no native virtue knows 
In him who Fashion’s mandates dares oppose. 
As once the lamb—so books of fable tell— 
Strayed to the forest from his native fell, 
The various beasts that walked the leafy wild 
Surveyed aloof, and scorned the woolly child. 
“Sure,” said the goat, ‘‘where was the creature 
reared, 
To show himself abroad without a beard?” 
“Ha,’’ laughed the lion, “‘wonder who you are, 
Trying to roar, here, with that silly ‘baa!’ ” 
“Nay,” quoth the deer, “his voice is not so ill, 
But what a kicking when he runs down hill!” 
“Pish!” jeered the tiger, ‘pretty fool I call 
A brute that shows no bringing up at all. 
Just think—where lately, with polite design, 
I killed a man and asked him home to dine, 
This little bumpkin sniffed, and had the brass 
To tell me ‘no—I eat no meat but grass,’ ”” 
So by conventional rule and private test 
Each circle carps, and ridicules the rest, 
And yet the lamb, behind his wonted wall, 
Could bleat and gambol better than they all. 


———+or—___——-_ 
For the Companion. 
OLD TIM’S LAUGHABLE ADVEN- 
TURE. 

Tim Carpenter was a veteran cider-drinker of 
the old school; never drunk, you know, but al- 
ways full enough of “sour-apple-tree” to make 
him warm, and give him a perpetual smell of 
vinegar. 

He had grown old on his farm, and generally 
got a good living from it, with something to 
spare, but whatever else ran short in any sea- 
son, Tim never allowed himself to be contented 
with less than his annual ten barrels of “old- 
orchard.” 

Not that he drank a gallon of cider a day, 
himself, the year through—not quite so bad as 
that; but then, there were friends to be treated, 
—neighbors who dropped in occasionally, or a 
little more than occasionally, when very dry— 
and the blue mug must be kept standing in the 
cupboard, full and ready for them. 

And there was the barrel or more to be boiled 
down for the applessauce, and the regular quan- 
tity that stood open to be turned into pickle- 
brine, and the supply for the mince-pies, so that 
less than ten barrels could not be thought of for 
the stated fall stock. 

If there was a small yield of apples, Tim 
would swap off potatoes, and buy enough of 
the neighbors’ cider to make it up. 

Tim had a very respectable family of sons. 
His wife, Lois, possessed character enough to be 
the making of any family. Some people said 
she raised the children, though Tim, himself, 
was not without his good qualities, by any 
means. 

When these sons grew up, they partook 
enough of their mother’s temperance principles 
to join in her dislike of the old man’s toper 
habits. 

One of them, Esquire Carpenter, took to poli- 
tics, and made so much noise in his native dis- 
trict, and rose so rapidly, that finally he was 
sent to Congress and wrote his name, “Hon. 
Peleg Carpenter, M. C.” 

I cannot say so positively, how good a tem- 
perance man he was after that, but his wife, 
who spent much of her time at the old home- 
stead, while Peleg was in Washington, heartily 
detested cider-drinking, and being of a very 
lively turn, played many a joke upon her thirsty 
old father-in-law for his devotion to the tap and 
bung. 

Tim was ordinarily good-natured, in spite of 
his habits, nor, as a rule, did‘all the mugs of 
“pale October” that he drank, make him sour 
enough to resent these pleasantries, though 
sometimes they were pretty sharp ones. 

Even her saucy suggestion that he “needed the 
cooper more than he did the physician,” one 
day when he had the “hypo” and wanted to 
send for Dr. Cram, did not, apparently, excite 
any ill-will in him. 

Tim's good wife, Lois, had often warned him 
that if he kept on drinking so much hard cider 
something would “appear to him,” by-and-by; 
but of course he had paid no attention to it. 

One evening, however, after the old man had 
dozed awhile in his chair, as was his wont, he 


rubbed his eyes and looked about him, and see- 
ing no one, started for the cupboard to get his 
mug. 

He did this every night and at just about such 
a time, but he was rather glad, than otherwise, 
that no one happened to be in the room, so that 
he could enjoy his drink alone. 

He took down the mug, but there was nothing 
in it. He must go down cellar, then, and draw 
it full again. 

Lighting an extra candle, he proceeded slow- 
ly down the stairs and made his way to the 
cider-barrel. 

Here he set down his light, drew the pine- 
plug, and had just set the sparkling liquor nice- 
ly running, when he spied a tall figure in white, 
with a horribly barred and grinning face, rising 
slowing up behind the barrel and looking over 
at him as if to threaten him away, 

The old man was really startled,—badly so, in 
fact,—insensible as he was, generally, to every 
sort of fright. 

Backing off, suddenly, from the apparition, 
he dropped his mug, kicked over his candle, and 
stumbled hastily towards the cellar stairs, leay- 
ing the cider running, and crying out, in droll 
contradiction to his actions,— « 

“Ye needn’t try to scare me; I’ve got a son in 
Congress!” 

The total darkness in which he now found 
himself, of course increased his confusion, and 
exaggerated whatever notions he may have had 
of the ghost behind the barrel, and after an in- 
effectual attempt to find the stairs, he shouted 
lustily for help: 

“Lois! Lois!” 

No answer; and the old man poked about, 
growing more and more bewildered every mo- 
ment. 

“Lois! Lois!” louder than before. 

Still no answer. 

Tim wasn’t a man to stand and wait. Fright- 
ened, or mazed, or mortified, or mad,—or what- 
ever it was that ailed him most, he kept moving. 

Bump he brought up against the potato-bin; 
then he staggered over a row of cabbages; and, 
finally tipped a box of apples, that he hit, off 
the cheese-press. 

“Lois! Lois! bring a light down here!” 

Just then, splash! his foot stepped in a pud- 
dle of something on the cellar-bottom, and at 
the same instant a terrible groan sounded close 
by him. 

Wasn’t Tim scared almost to death by this 
time? 

“Lois!” he yelled, “bring down a candle— 
quick! The cider’s all runnin’ out!” 

Ah! that told the whole story. All the agony 
and terror of the catastrophe was summed up 
in that desperate confession. 

Taking advantage of the lost plug, the cider 
had, all this while, been busily gurgling out of 
the barrel, and Tim, though not very quick of 
hearing, had become fully aware of the provok- 
ing fact, after getting over his surprise. 

Ghosts were bad enough, in all conscience, to 
have round the house; but then, he “had a son 
in Congress,” and they needn’t try to scare him 
—not a whole cellar full of them. 

They might look white, and grin, and groan. 
He could stand it, if they could. But the loss 
of his cider, Tim could net stand. To have his 
beloved drink, that he’d lived on for nearly sixty 
years, all spilt out on the ground, was more 
than he would put up with—scared or sober—if 
he could stop it. 

When at last his wife answered his loud calls, 
and came down with a candle, and an appear- 
ance of great concern, she found the old man 
crouched down by the barrel, in the middle of a 
pool of cider, shivering and shaking, and hold- 
ing his finger over the vent-hole. 

Poor Tim was a pitiful sight. His clothes 
were soaked with cider, and he was dripping 
like a mop. 

For pretty nearly all the rest of the winter, 
he was laid up with rheumatism; and, strange 
to say, his mischief-loving daughter-in-law was 
taken at the same time with himself, with the 
same complaint. 

Beginning with a very bad cold, for some rea- 
son or other, on the very morning after the 
queer affair in the cellar, the lively lady be- 
trayed symptoms of singular sympathy with 
the pain in Tim’s bones. 

Good Mother Lois, with a droll twinkle in her 
knowing eyes, suggested that she “must ’a been 
sittin’? somewhere in the damp.” But her 
daughter would have it, that the ache she felt 
all through her was owing to her “laughing so 
hard, at something she had seen and heard, 
somewhere.” 

Tim never said any thing about the ghost. 
What was more odd, still, he seemed to have 

lost half his old appetite for his accustomed 





drink, 


Either what “appeared to him” that night, or 
remorseful melancholy for the waste of the 
half-barrel of cider that ran out, or the soaking 
of so much of it into his clothes, had put him 
almost out of conceit with the taste of the liquor, 

Much as he loved cider, he was not used to 
sitting in it, and seeing it take sepulchral shapes 
behind the cask, and hearing it groan at him 
from the bung; and these ways of taking it, 
probably, satisfied him sooner than pouring it 
down his throat. 

—_——__+o)>—__——_—— 


For the Companion. 
ROVER. 

Mr. Southworth, of Ludlow, has a favorite 
dog, called Rover, who sometimes does a shrewd 
thing. 

Rover’s owner was about to leave for Califor. 
nia, and gave his dog to our friend because he 
prized him, and knew he would be kindly 
treated. 

Although much attached to his master, he 
seemed to obey him willingly when told that 
he was going away and that he must go home 
with Mr. Southworth. After kissing and hug- 
ging his old friend, he turned and trotted off 
with his new master, as if he felt quite con- 
tented with the change. 

He never left his new home, until permitted 
to go to the town in which his former master 
had resided. How he would act when he got 
back to his old home, was of course a matter of 
interest. 

His old master had kept a jeweller’s shop, and 
in the room behind it, his father worked at his 
trade. 

Rover passed through the jeweller’s shop 
without looking either to the right or left, 
walked up to Tom’s father, looked him full in 
the face with a subdued “boo, hoo, hoo!” that 
sounded, for all the world, like ““How d’ye do?” 
and then trotted back into the street. 

This he always did when he went to town, un- 
til it was a common remark with the people 
that Rover had stepped in to say “How do you 
do?” to grandpa. 

One morning, Mr. Southworth stopped, as 
usual, but this time Rover bounded over the 
counter in the jeweller’s shop, and then not a 
sound was heard, until Mr. Southworth began 
to wonder what had happened to him, and went 
to see. The secret was out. 

.Tom, his former master, had come back, and 
the delighted Rover was kissing and hugging 
him, so overcome with joy that not a sound ¢s- 
caped his lips. 

As Tom was out of sight, it is singular that 
the dog was at once aware of his presence. 

Well, who owns the dog now?” asked Mr. 
Southworth, when ready to go. 

“There will be no trouble about that,” was 
the answer; and true enough there was none. 
Rover kissed Tom, in token of parting, and 
went back to Ludlow, as sure that Tom did not 
want him, as ever. 

There were three places at which the family 
were in the habit of stopping, on their way to 
Springfield, and Rover’s appearance at either of 
these places, was a sure signal that some one of 
the family was coming. 

One day, Mr. Southworth started with a load 
of hay, for Springfield, not intending to take 
Rover. He had gone some distance, when he 
found he was following. 

“Go back, Rover!’ he commanded, and Rover 
disappeared; but instead of going back, Rover 
had hidden himself under the hay and went 
some distance before he was seen. 

“Well,” thought his master, “I will not ap- 
pear to mind him now;” so Rover kept on, fan- 
cying himself undetected. 

They met some friends, and the boys, with 
whom Rover was a pet, patted and talked to 
him, and then they started on, Rover still fol- 
lowing. 

All at once he was missing. Mr. Southworth 
disposed of his hay, but no Rover appeared. 

Not wishing to go home without him, he 
called at one of the three places alluded to, to 
find him. 

“Rover,” was the answer; “yes, Rover has 
been here, and so we got dinner for you. Come, 
come in?” 

“No, thank you, Iam in some haste to-day. 
Where is the dog?” p 

“QO, he ate his dinner, and then he was miss 
ing.” 

Then he went on to the friend he had met, 
thinking his boys had coaxed Rover off with 
them. 

“No,” they answered; “he followed you, for 
we noticed it just after.” 

“The rogue is afraid of me,” thought his mas- 
ter. “I will stop at Grandpa Smith’s, and see‘ 
he is there.”’ 





“He came here, got some dinner, remained 
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awhile, and then left,” was all the news he got 
of Rover. 

When he reached the last place, Mr. South- 
worth inquired again for Rover. 

“There, I told you he would be along,” said 
the hospitable housewife. “Come, we’ve had 
dinner ready for you a long time. The moment 
Rover put in his head, says I, ‘Mr. Southworth 
jsn’t far off;? and I flew round and got dinner 
ready for you. Rover ate his and then run— 
something new for him.” 

Again Mr. Southworth excused himself, and 
hastened home. On the floor, very sound 
asleep, lay the hero of the day. 

“When did that dog get back?” he asked. 

“About three, I guess. He seemed very tired, 
and has been asleep ever since.” 

Mr. Southworth related his adventures, then, 
and the rogue escaped without a word of re- 
proof. Perhaps his cunning in securing three 
good dinners, and keeping always out of harm’s 
way, was well enough in a dog. 

+> — — 
SUFFRAGE IN FRANCE. 

The nearest approach to universal suffrage 
ever made in any country, is that voting system 
which prevails in France. There, nearly every 
man who has attained to his majority is a voter. 
The Emperor Napoleon IIf. has sought to iden- 
tify himself, his house, and his rule, with the 
democratic idea that all power is derived from 
the people, to whom all officials are responsible 
for its proper use. 

When the French Revolution began, eighty 
years ago, the leading revolutionists were not 
long in avowing the most extreme ideas in re- 
spect to the rights and the power of the people; 
and the first French Republic, founded in 1792, 
was, in theory at least, the work of the people. 

When Napoleon I. became emperor, in 1804, 
the people voted on the question of establishing 
the empire. About 3,500,000 of their number, 
comprising an immense majority of all French- 
men of the age of twenty-one years and up- 
ward, voted for the establishment of the new 
government. Had there been any restriction on 
the suffrage, no such large vote could have been 
given. 

Napoleon I. was no friend to universal suf- 
frage, for all that. He would not allow the 
people to have any direct connection with his 
government. Every department of that gov- 
ernment was under his immediate control, and 
though he professed to do every thing for the 
people, he never permitted any thing to be done 
by the people. 

During the government of the restored Bour- 
bons,—from the spring of 1814 to the summer 
of 1830,—France had a legislature, and the 
members of the Chamber of Deputies were 
elected. The number of voters, however, was 
very small, and the modes of election were fre- 
quently changed. No man had a vote who did 
not pay heavy direct taxes. Indirect voting 
sometimes took place,—secondary elections, as 
they are called,—something after the manner of 
electing a President of the United States, who 
is chosen by electors, who are chosen by the 
people. 

The revolution of 1830 led to the substitution 
of the House of Orleans for the House of Bour- 
bon, as the reigning dynasty; but there was no 
increase in the number of French voters in con- 
sequence of this change of dynasty. 

The number of voters in France at the beyin- 
ning of 1848, is said to have been not above 
200,000, though the population of the c8untry 
could not have been less than 34,000,000. 

The revolution of 1848 converted France into 
& republic, when universal suffrage was es- 
tablished. 

At the election held on the 10th of December, 
1848, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte received the 
enormous number of 5,434,226 votes for the 
Office of President, and was elected, his major- 
ity being about three millions and a-half! 

The entire vote given was 7,343,226, equal to 
considerably more than a fifth part of the en- 
tire population, which could not have been the 
case had not the system of voting been as neur 
to universal suffrage as ever was known at any 
election held on earth. 

When Louis Napoleon made a Constitution 
for the French, in 1852, he provided that mem- 
bers of the Corps Legislatif (literally legisla- 
tive body, but best translated by the term 
House of Representatives) should be chosen by 
Universal suffrage. 

They are thus chosen, and the votes given at 
the elections of such members, often are very 
large. When Louis Napoleon was chosen em- 
peror, the vote given was very great. The 
French, therefore, have as complete a system of 

‘free suffrage” as any people could desire. Un- 
like Napoleon I., Napoleon III. professes to do 


” 





Every Frenchman can vote, and in theory at 
least, he can vote for whomsoever he pleases to 
represent him in the legislative body; and that 
Frenchmen do not allow their right to remain 
unexercised, is proved by the fact that many 
eminent men opposed to the emperor, have been 
chosen as members of that body. 
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For the Companion. 
SALT. 
Salt may almost be considered one of the 
necessaries of life. Not only man, but many 
animals, have an instinctive relish for it, and it 
seems one of the articles upon which their per- 
manent health depends. 
To supply this need, salt is plentifully dif- 
fused all over the globe. It exists naturally, 
either in a solid form or in solution. 
In the first, it is called rock of fossil salt, and 
is often found in extensive beds, and even com- 
posing entire mountains, from which it is ex- 
tracted by mining operations. 
In solution, it is found in certain springs and 
lakes, and in the water of the ocean, from which 
it is obtained by evaporation. 
Salt mines are found in almost every country 
of Europe, and in various parts of Asia, Africa 
and America. 
The most noted are those of Russia. That of 
Cracow, in Poland, is located in a bed of rock 
salt which is estimated to be 500 miles in length, 
20 in breadth, and not less than 1,200 feet in 
thickness. An immense number of workmen 
are constantly employed. 
In our own country, salt is chiefly obtained 
by evaporating the water of salt springs, and 
that of the sea. The most productive springs 
are those of Onondaga county, in New York. 
Those in Virginia are next in importance at the 
present time. 
Bay salt is that which is evaporated from sca- 
water by the heat of the sun. It is called by 
this name from having been first manufactured 
in this way in the bay of St. Ubes, in Portugal. 
Large quantities of salt come from Turk’s Isl- 
ands (a small group among the West Indies) 
to the United States. It is an article of com- 
merce in most civilized countries of the earth. 
The impurities of salt are gencrally removed 
by dissolving and clarifying the brine. When 
duly prepared, it is reduced to various degrees 
of fineness, according to the purpose for which 
it is to be used. 
Salt is an indispensable aid in the preserva- 
tion of animal food. By the application of 
chemistry, it furnishes the basis of many valu- 
able substances of great importance in medicine 
and the arts. 
AN ODD BEQUEST. 
The following is a Parisian story of the way 
an eccentric man directed the disposal of his 
property after his death. It certainly suggests 
a novel (and very rare) benefit of early rising: 
It is not long since a well known character 
died, enjoining by his will, to be interred, if he 
died during summer, at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and at eight if in winter. He died during 
winter, and four hundred invitations were issued 
to his “intimate friends” to attend the funeral. 

Only twenty-nine came, all of whom signed 
their names in a register. 

Eight days afterwards, those twenty-nine, 
faithful till death, received a letter to call on the 
deceased’s lawyer. They did so, and each re- 
ceived, according to the will, three hundred and 
twenty pounds, if a lady, and two hundred 
pounds if a gentleman. 

The testator further directed that the names 
of those who received his bequests should be 
published in the journals, to punish those who 
would not put themselves out of their way to 
rise early in the morning to attend his funeral. 
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LITTLE FISHES. 


The new Secretary of the Treasury is Hamil- 
ton Fish. Years ago, when he was Governor of 


drawing-room there were a number of oil paint- 
ings of his children. 

One guest pointed to them, and said to a gen- 
tleman,— 

“Sardines! ‘Give it up?” 

He gave it up. 

“Why, they arc little Fishes in oil!” 

UNCLE JAMES. 
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BAD SIGN. 

The following is a verbatim copy of a sign for- 
merly to be seen over a shoemaker’s shop in the 
village of Heallen, near Denbigh, Wales. The 
schoolmaster would seem to have been away 
when the sign was written and composed: 
Pryce Dyas, Coblar, daler in Bacco Shag and 
Pig tail, Bacon and Ginarbread Eggs laid every 
morning by me, and very good Paradise in the 
Summer, Gentlemen and Lady can have good 
Tac and Crumquets, and Strawberry with a Scim 
milk, because I can’t get no cream. 








every thing by, as well as through the people. 





New York, he gave aparty athis house. In the} 


N. B.— 














We are glad to receive contributions to this de- 
partment from all who take an interest therein. 
None but original puzzles are desired. Novel and 
humorous ones are particularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. To enable us 
to do so, each article must be brie/. 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside. 
We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 


My whole is the name of a frequent writer in the 
— Companion whose contributions are highly 

rized. 
" My 3, 7, 9, 12, 7 isa river in France, 

y 10, 7, 7, 2is a prophet. 

My 5, 8, 12, 9, 7 is a girl’s name. 
My 6, 9, 4, 7 is a silver coin. 
My 1, 5, 3, 11, 8 is an artificer in stone and brick. 
My 8, 9, 12, 7 is the largest number in arithmetic 
J. G, B. 


represented by one figure. 
2. 





iy I 
“im Zaeetce = 
SHAKSPERIAN REBUS. 

3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


1. A very useful mineral. 

2. A place most dear to loving hearts, 
3. The other side of anything. 

4. A precious stone. 

5. 


Yow 


E. H. T. 


6. What I fear you must be, if you fail to guess this. 


The initials name one article, and the finals an- 
other, always found in a well supplied work-basket. 


4. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 
My 4, 6 is a preposition. 

My 7, 9, 1 is a small quadruped, 
My 10, 6, 4 is a useful article. 
My 1, 3, 2, 5 is the name of a relative, 
My 11, 2, 6, 4 is a kind of grass. 
My whole is now before you, 


5. 


My second is the same as my first, and my whole is 
a shrub which grows at the South. 


6. 


By selecting letters from each of these words, form 

a new word which will define the original: 
VALETUDINARIAN, 

2. ASTERISK. 

38. MABKET. 


LILLIAN, 


WILLIE KELLOGG. 
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A PIOTURE PROVERB. 
Conundrums. 
What is the most neglected vegetable? The police- 

man’s beat. 
In what respect did the Massachusetts Legislature 


at the time of the death of Washington differ from 
the Massachusetts Legislature at the present time? 


in the Legislature. 


down. 
the most? The musquito. 


stone? She is a great Polly Titian. 


animate object? 


side. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Missouri. 2. Answer. 

“Two dishes; but to one table; that’s the end.” 
Hamlet, Act 4, Scene 8. 

. Herb—Ale—Roll—Eel. Hare—BELL. 

. Arm-Chair. 6. Moss-Rose. 

. Long or short, he can only get ahead one foot a 


1S 0 


Then the Legislature was in black; now the black is 


What is the difference between a spendthrift and a 
feather bed? One is hard up,.and the other is soft 


What public singer draws the best, and is clapped 
Why is Titian’s fat ate Mary like Mr. Glad- 
y 
When does a man overcome the inactivity of an in- 


When he makes an umbrella stand. 
Of what poet does the pleurisy remind you? Aken- 


Fifty Costly Presents 
TO BE GIVEN TO 


SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 





These Presents will be given to the Fifty Sub- 
scribers who secure the Fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to the paper up to July Ist, 1869, 


1 Beautiful Parlor Organ. 

2 Sewing Machines. 

6 Gold Watches. 
12 Silver Watches. 
14 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 
15 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These will be given IN ADDITION to 2 PREMIUM 
for EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to sub- 
scribers who are the most successful in enlarging 
the circulation of the Companion. 


Make at least an endeavor to Obtain One. 
Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premium given pays very handsomely for each new 


name, 
each subscriber obtained, and, in addition, a most 


Thus ample compensation is received for 


gratifying PresENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 

The largest numbers of now names sent last year, 
by subscribers who secured Presents, were eighty- 
eight and eighty-one. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present was eleven. 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered 
for New Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by 
letter or otherwise, to this office. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subscriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Tne ComMPANION and 
paying for it the full price, can then receive premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may secure. Payment must, 
of course, be made in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time 
and trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help 
us extend the circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in 
generous returns for friendly acts. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year, It is not necessary that sube’ 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, 80 as to receive the costliest Pre 
miums, can, if they prefer, send in cach name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list Is 
completed we will send the premium or premiums to 
which they are entitled. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1 50. 
By carrier, $1 75. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of & 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay-" 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING, 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies of the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance. 


_ 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify, 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made be-’ 
fore the paper is discontinucd. 








NEW BOOKS, 

Home Pictures or ENG isu Poets; for the fire- 
side and school-room. D. Appleton & Co., publish- 
ers, New York. This is a book which we can most 
cordially commend to the careful attention of our 
readers. It contains sketches of fifteen of the best 
English poets, from Chaucer to Burns, and compres- 
ses in less than three hundred pages, a large amount 
of information concerning their lives, habits and 
writings. The style is intentionally informal, and 
the author maintains throughout a lively, chatty tone, 
which makes the book most agreeable reading, aside 
from its intrinsic value; and, to use the words of a 
young critic beside us, ‘‘as good as a story book.” 


ALLIBoONE’s DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS,—Messre- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, are about to 
issue the completion of Dr. Allibone’s “Dictionary of 
English Literature, and British and American Au- 
thors,” the first volume of which was published some 
years since, by Mr. G. W. Childs. Persons desiring 


t Vols. I. and III. uniform with the original edition 








Shuse and Boots mended purty good. 


a time. 
8, Ship-wreck. 9, Snuff, 


of Vol. I., to complete their sets, are invited to send 
| their names to the publishers, 
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A VESPER HYMN. 
The evening bells of Sabbath fill 
The dusky silence of the night, 
And throngh our yathering gloom distil 
Swect sparkles of immortal light; 
Such hours of peace as these requite 


The labors of the weary week; 
When thus, with souls refreshed and bright, 
Forgiveness of our sins we seek. 


O help us, Jesus, to conform 

Our spirits, thoughts and lives to Thine! 
Beyond this earthly strife and storm, 

©) make Thy star of love to shine 


When we are sinking in the brine 
Of doubt and care—O come, that we, 
As Veter did, may safe resign 


Our sinking helplessness to Thee! 


+r 





For the Companion. 


THE WITCH-FINDER. 
Many years : 





ro—more than two hundred— 
there lived in England a rough, brutal-looking 
old man, who took for his name, “Witch-Finder 
General,’'—a very appropriate one for such a 
monster. 

This person’s real name was Matthew Hop- 





kins. Ile lived when there were numerous 
prosecutions for witchcraft in England, during 


1645 and 1646. 





The above nickname, by which he was gener- 
ally known, indicates the part he acted. He} 
seems to have been a privileged agent under the | 








protection of the government. The expenses | 
he incurred in travelling over the country, were | 


paid, and he also received a specified sum for 
every witch he found. 
You may be certain he discovered many, when 
such encouragement was given him. 
It was a favorite practice with the witch-find- 
of those days, to prick the body of the sus- 
pected person with some sharp instrument, like 
awl or penknife, to find the “witch mark,” 
as it was called. 


cr 





Suspected persons were obliged to have their 
bodies pricked over with this instrument, by 
those chosen for the purpose, and if a callous 
or hard place was found, which was most pro- 
bable on hard-working or aged persons, they 
were at once condemned as witches; for, said 
the witch-finder, “Does not Satan always make 
his mark upon those who se!l themselves to 
him?” 

Uopkins was not satisfied with this test, but 
contrived others far more cruel. 

‘or instanee, he compelled his aged and de- 

tins to sit on high stools with their 
limbs crossed, and would not allow them to go 
to slecp till they had confessed their intimacy 
with the devil. 

tle would also take some worn-out old man, 
and drag him barefoot over rough ground un- 
til the wretched victim fell dead from exhaustion 
and exposure, 

Compared with practices which followed, these 
just spoken of were almost humane. 

Ilopkins’ favorite mode of torture was this: 
Ile ticd the thumb of the right hand to the 
great toe of the left foot, and then threw the 
miserable victims into a pond or river, and 
caused them to be dragged to and fro. If they 
floaicd, as they most likely would in this posi- 
tion, he said it was proof of their guilt. 

It has beon said, on good authority, that he 
put to death, in one county in England,, in one 
year, more than three times as many as suffered 
at Salem, during the whole delusion, half a 
century later. 





crepit vi 


You will find reference to this monster, Hop- 
kins, in the following lines from Butler’s Hudi- 
bras: 

“Hast not this present Parliament 

A leiger to the devil sent, 

Fully empowered to treat about 

Finling revolted witches out, 

And has he not within a year 

Hianged threescore of them in one shire?” 

The people looked upon this man with mingled 
hate and dread. They feared him, for no one 
could fecl wholly safe from his search. 

His suceess was accounted for, by believing 
that in an encounter with Satan he had wrested 
from the common enemy his private memo- 
randum book, in which were kept the names 
and addresses of those in his employ. 

Among those this man put to death, was an | 
aged minister, named Lewis. 











He had been a} 
minister of the Lstablished church for fifty years, 
and was over cighty, when he was brought to 
trial, or rather to torture, for witcheraft. 

Ile was subjected to the cruel tortures of the 
day, even to being dragged through the pond. 

The intrepid old man maintained his inno- 
cence through the whole, but was at last con- | 
demned to die the death of a felon, without the | 
rite of burial. He was obliged to read his own 
burial service on the scaffold. 





Imagine this old, gray-haired minister stand- 
ing on the fatal drop, xbout to be launched into 
eternity, repeating, with tremulous voice, the 
simple but beautiful words of his own funeral 
service. 





| depth, distinct as a picture under glass. 


THE Y 


HS’ COMPANION. 








He passed, we hope, to a happier world, where | coral wall. Reaching the surface of the water | When he was able to speak my friend asked 


the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 


at intervals, it forms little rocky islands here 


2 ivi other b, n 
are at rest. | and there, divided from each ot y ope 


This witch-finder, at last, came to a misera- | 
ble end. He was seized one day and tied, just 
as his many victims had been, and dragged | 
through a pond till he was dead. He was one 
of the most heartless and cruel men the world 
has ever seen. O. H. H. 





For the Companion. 


MAKING WAX FLOWEBS. 

Now that spring flowers are opening, and it is 
a good time to make wax flowers, perhaps some 
of the Companion readers would like to know 
how they are made. 

The wax is bought in thin sheets, which are 
nearly as flexible and easily cut as cloth. It is 
used single or double, according to the thick- 
ness of the flower, and can be bought for about | 
thirty cents a dozen sheets. 

It comes white and in colors. The softer | 
shades are painted upon white; when blending | 
is required, dry powder is rubbed on with the 
tip of the finger. 

To make wax flowers, it is necessary to have | 
wire for the large and small stems, a little glu- | 
ten, some wiry spool thread—and moulding 
tools, which can be procured with the wax. 

The art in making these flowers, is in avoiding 
stiffness and copying nature as closely as possi- 
ble. To do this, when it is convenient, one 
slrould keep a natural flower before her, when 
moulding, and proceed as follows: 

Pick a flower, we will say a rose, to pieces, 
and cut in paper an exact pattern of the petals 
—five of each size. Do the same with the green 
leaves, which are to be carefully notched around 
the edges with a sharp penknife or scissors, 
which can be wet to avoid sticking. 

Make a stem for the rose by covering a large 
wire with wax, and smoothing and polishing 
the same. 

Next place a bit of wax on the end where the 
ralyx is to be, and arrange around it, neatly, 
the inside petals of the rose, lapping one over 
the other, as in the natural flower. 

Then add the next row, and the next, after 
having moulded the edge of the petals to avoid 
stiffness, until all are added, taking care to 
work the petals well on to the calyx, or they 
will fall off. 

The petals being arranged, form the calyx, 
and arrange the sepals in the same way. After 
the rose is completed, it will be necessary to ar- 
range the petals by opening and closing, to give 
them the proper appearance. 

The green leaves have the wire smaller and 
extending to the tip, and across the middle, 
which is concealed by strips of green wax. 

When stamens are required, cut bits of white 
thread and tie them upon the end of the wire; 
after which dip the ends in gluten, and then 
into dry yellow paint, which will adhere to it in 
globules, then proceed as before. 

These flowers are expensive and delicate, and 
should be protected by a glass shade. 
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HOW THE FLORIDA KEYS WERE 
FORMED. 

Just outside the lower extremity of Florida, 
are a number of islands,—the easternmost al- 
most touching the main land, while the western 
lie a little farther off. 

These islands are called the keys of Florida, 
and are distinguished from one another by a 
variety of appellations, such as Sand Key, Key 
West, Indian Key, Long Key, and the like. 
They are of various sizes; some—like Key West, | 
for instance—are large inhabited islands, plant- | 
ed with fruit and flower gardens, where cocoa- 
nuts and other palms, orange trees, and bananas, 
grow in great luxuriance, while others are mere 
barren rocks scarcely rising above the_surface 
of the ocean, washed over by the waves, and 
wholly destitute of verdure. 

Suppose now that in fancy we sail out from | 
the keys on their seaward side, choosing a} 
bright, calm day, when the surface of the ocean 
is still. The waters of that region are always | 
remarkably clear; and under such influences of | 
sky and atmosphere, they are so transparent | 
that the bottom may be seen at a considerable 











Sailing southward to a distance of some four 
or five miles from the keys, we find ourselves in 
the neighborhood of a rocky wall rising from 
the ocean bottom. As we approach it, if we 
look over the side of the boat, we shall see that 
we are passing over a floating shrubbery, a 
branching growth spreading in every direction, 
its lighter portions swaying gently with the 
movement of the sea. It is not green, like land 
shrubbery, but has a variety of soft, bright 
hues,—purple, rosy, amethyst, yellow, brown 
and orange. If circumstances are favorable, 
and the water crystal-clear, as it sometimes is, 
we shall have glimpses of bright-colored fishes 
swimming in and out amid this tangled thicket, 
or here and there we may discern a variety of 
sea-anemones, their soft, feathery fringes fully 
expanded. 

This wonderful growth over which we have 
imagined ourselves to be sailing is the top of a! 





| coral animals from the sea bottom. 


channels, through some of which, vessels of 
considerable size may pass. This wall is in fact 
a repetition of the same process as that which 
has formed the inner row of keys, though in a 
more incomplete stage; it is built up by the 
Wherever 
circumstances are most favorable to their de- 
velopment, there they grow most rapidly. In 
such spots they bring the wall to the sea-level 
sooner than in others. 

This done, however, the work of the coral 
animals ceases, because they cannot live out of 
the water. But in consequence of a process of 
decay and decomposition, which I shall describe 
when we examine the structure and life of the 
animals themselves, such a wall—or coral reef, 
as it is called—is surrounded by coral sand and 
fragments worn away from it by the action of 
the sea. 

Materials of this sort, mixed with sea-weed, 
broken shells, &c., soon gather upon the top of 
the reef wherever the coral growth has brought 
it to the sea-level. By degrees a soil is collected 
upon such spots, raising them more and more 
above the surface of the water. In this way 
the islands have been formed which we call the 
Keys of Florida; and in the same way the little 
patches now rising highest on the summit of 
the reef will enlarge gradually into more and 
more extensive islands, though at present many 
of them are scarcely visible above the water- 
level—Our Young Folks. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. 
There is an odd tale with this title, which we 
find in an English journal, which we do not re- 
member ever to have heard before: 


In the summer of 1213, a boy was noticed 
wandering from town to town in France. His 
hand was never stretched out for alms, nor his 
voice subdued into the beggar’s whine. He be- 
longed not to the tribe of vagrant students, and 
still less to that of the mountebank or the pic- 
aroon. Neither did he carry either of those uni- 
versal passports—the palmer’s staff, or the glee- 
man’s cithara. ; 

Unlike each and all of these, his mien was 
saintly and his conduct irreproachable. Wher- 
ever he went he chanted the words, “Lord Jesus, 
give us back the Holy Cross!” pausing only to 
indulge in fervent prayer. i. 

In a little time he was universally revered as 
the messenger of Heaven, and happy was that 
house esteemed wherein he deigned to take up 
his lodging. But soon alarm began to permeate 
and deepen the awe with which he was every- 
where regarded. And truly the effect of his ex- 
ample was appalling. 

All at once a strange infatuation seized on all 
the boys of the same age. No sooner was his 
voice heard in any town or hamlet, than out 
they poured, mustered in his track, and accom- 
panied him blindly whithersoever it pleased him 
to direct his course. 

Bolts and bars were useless to restrain them; 
tears and prayers to turn them from their pur- 
pose. They hastened to quit father, mother, 
home, every thing that was dearest, to follow 
this strange leader, and chant with him—“Lord 
Jesus, ziveus back the Holy Cross!’ They came 
to him by twenties, by hundreds, by thousands. 

Every day added to the throng, until at length 
no city would consent to receive them within its 
walls. Having gathered this great host, he di- 
rected its march towards the shores of the Med- 
iterrancan. 

Himself led the way, reclining in a chariot 
lined with cloaks. After him pressed the count- 
less throng, chanting—“Lord Jesus, give us 
back the Holy Cross.” And every instant they 
trampled the weaker to death, as they struggled 
for the place nearest to their leader’s car, for he 
among them was envied exceedingly who could 
touch his person or gather a thread from his 
robe. 

In the end, the whole of them perished on the 
land or in the sea. 

——_+oe—_—_—__—_——_ 
POWER OF KINDNESS. 

At the annual meeting of the London City 
Mission, Rev. Canon Champney said: 

A very valued friend of mine, a barrister, now 
passed away, spent his Sundays in visiting a 
hospital. 

He told me that on one occasion he sat down 
by the bedside of one of the poorest, the most 





| ignorant, and without using the word in any 


offensive manner, one of the very lowest men 
he had ever seen in his life—a man whose Eng- 
lish, had it been taken down, would have been 
the most complete and perfect dislocation of the 
queen’s English that he ever heard. No word 
seemed to be in the right place. 

My friend was a man of tender spirit—a man 
whose tender spirit radiated from one of the 
most striking faces I ever saw; and I can well 
understand how he looked when he sat down by 
the poor man’s bed. 

He began first, as all should who visit the 
sick, to break ground on temporal maters, to 
sympathize with them on that which they can 
understand so well—their bodily sufferings—to 
show that we are not indifferent.to what they 
are suffering as men; and then, after speaking 
a few kind words, he was proceeding to say 
something further for his Master, whom he so 
dearly loved, when he saw the man’s face begin 
to work convulsively. 

The muscles quivered, and at last, lifting up 
the sheet, and drawing down his head, he threw 
the sheet over his face, burst into a violent 
flood of tears and sobbed aloud. 

My friend wisely waited till the storm of grief 
was passed, and then the poor fellow emerged 
from under the clothes, his face bearing the 
traces of the tears that had flowed down it. 
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im,— 

“What is it that has touched you? I hope 
that I have not said any thing that was painful 
to you. What can have moved you so much?” 

Ana as well as the man could, he sobbed out 
these words: 

“Sir, you are the first man that ever spoke a 
kind word to me since I was born, and I can’t 
stand it.” 

a 4p 


ON TALKATIVENESS. 


There is scarcely any subject on which young 
people need more frequent advice, than on the 
suitable and proper use of speech. 

They are apt not only to talk too much, but 
sometimes on subjects which, till they are more 
mature in years and experience, it would be far 
better they should be silent. 

Ido not wish to discourage them from mak- 
ing any inquiries they may think proper on any 
subject, but they should avoid giving their opin- 
ions, and should rarely speak in the company 
of older persons, unless conversation is ad- 
dressed to them. 

There is something exceedingly agreeable in 
a quiet, attentive youth. To be silent and ob- 
serving has often led the way to future advance- 
ment and usefulness. 

In order that you may cultivate this excel- 
lence, treasure in your memories the following 
sentences from the book of Proverbs: 

“In the multitude of words there wanteth not 
sin: but he that refraineth his lips is wise.”— 
Chap. 10: 19. 

“A prudent man concealeth knowledge: but 
the heart of fools proclaimeth foolishness.”—12: 


“He that keepeth his mouth keepeth his life: 
but he that openeth wide his lips shall have de- 
struction.”—13: 3. 

“He that hath knowledge spareth his words. 
Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is count- 
ed wise: and he that shutteth his lips is es- 
teemed a man of understanding.” —17: 27, 28. 

“A fool uttereth all his mind: but a wise man 
keepeth it in till afterwards.”—29: 11. 

“Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words? 
there is more hope of a fool than of him.’’—29: 
9° 





SAVED BY A MINUTE. 

The following anecdote informs us how nar- 
rowly the world escaped never having Bona- 
parte. Probably if the early life of two-thirds 
of the famous men were hunted over, it could 
be made to appear that history just missed of 
losing them: 


On the 5th of January, 1791, several young 
pupils from the Ecole Militaire were skating on 
the deep moat that ran along by the fort of 
Auxonne. As it struck five, one of the party 
proceeded to take off his skates. 

“Don’t go—one more round!” 

“No, no; [have had enough of it; besides, I 
am hungry, and want my dinner.” 

After the departure of their comrade, the rest 
continued to skate, when suddenly the ice broke, 
and one and all fell into the water and perished. 
The young man who so miraculously escaped 
by going off a few minutes before was no other 
than Napoleon Bonaparte. 


WONDERFULLER. 


One day a little blue-eyed friend of mine was 
playing merrily in the parlor, seeming to have 
no thoughts beyond her pleasures, when a gen- 
tleman and lady in the room began to talk 
about the Bible. The gentleman thought thata 
great many things in that wise book were not 
meant to be understood exactly as they were 
written. For instance, that the bunch of grapes 
which required the strength of two men to bring 
out of the “land flowing with milk and honey,” 
was really an entire vine. The lady agreed with 
him. My lite four-year old friend dropped her 
toys, and, going to the lady, put her hand upon 
her arm, and, looking at her with pitying eyes, 
said,— 

“Aunty ?” 

“What, dear?” the lady answered. 

“Do you know who made you?” 

“Tes.” 





“God.” 

Then, summoning all her strength, in solemn 
tones the baby asked, “Do you think it is any 
wonderfuller for God to make that big bunch of 
grapes than to make you?’ —Little Corporal. 
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HOW TO COOL THE TONGUE. 


A few years since, a negress in Wilmington 
came to her pastor, complaining that her hus- 
band was so uncivil, it was impossible to live 
with him longer. He never came home from 
his work without hard words; which became 
worse and worse, in spite of all she could do or 
say. The sagacious pastor answered, with ready 
wisdom, that, if Persis would only follow his di- 
rections, he had no doubt the abusive husband 
might be thoroughly cured. Persis agreed to 
do just as he said. ‘Well, then, whenever your 
husband comes home cross, you go straight to 
the water-bucket, and take a large mouthful of 
good, cold water, and hold it till he is all done 
talking.” 

The next week, Persis told her pastor that the 
medicine worked like a charm. M 

Probably the principle on which this prescrip- 
tion is founded would be just as effective for 
white people. 
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CHANTICLEER’S SONG. 


Cock-a-doodle, doodle-doo! 
Sluggard, sluggard, where are you? 
Turning over in your bed? 

I should think you'd hide your head. 
I’ve been up two hours or more, 
Crowing on the stable door; 

Had my breakfast long ago; 

Have to get my own, you know. 
Yours is waiting, dry and cold; 

I have heard the housemaid scold; 
She is stooping at her tubs,— 

Now she talks, and now she scrubs, 


Cows are milked, and in the lane; 
Dobbin’s harnessed to the wain; 

Oxen jog before the plough; 

Panting in the furrow now. 
Cock-a-doodle, doodle-doo! 

Sluggard, there is work for you, e 
Else you never had been made, 

But a stupid clod had stayed. 


If the ant can’t make you rise, 
Open now your heavy eyes; 
I’ve a word for such as you,— 
Cock-a-doodle, doodle-doo! 


——_+o+ —___—_—_—__ 
For the Companion. 
BILLY SMITH’S DOGOGRAPHY. 


My name is Billy Smith. Ilive with Sammy 
Smith. Heisa six-year-old boy—and I am a 
very handsome little dog. 

All the folks try to pat me when I bark at 
them, and laugh when I pretend [I am going to 
chew them up. 

They say I am very cunning—and I think I 
am. 

I love crackers more than any thing else in 
the world. 

Every body asks me if I want a cracker, be- 
cause I put on such a knowing look, when they 
do. LTalways turn my head on one side, this 
way, when any one says,— 





“BILLY, DO YOU WANT A CRACKER?" 


I do not like to eat any thing but crackers 
andcake. If I cannot get what I want at home, 
I go off to the neighbors. They all know me, 
and so by running around a little, I get all the 
crackers and cake I want. 

I look around, in every house, for a cat's dish. 
If there is milk in it, [run my nose under the 
dish and upset it, for I hate cats, and never eat 
milk. If I find a bone, I bring it home and hide 
it in the garden. 

Any thing that I cannot spill, or carry off and 


hide, leat up; although it is pretty hard work, | You know. But I’m sure they look like it some- 
for I do not love it, and, sometimes, I think I can- 


not cat so many crackers after it. But I do} coats, and showed us the lining all white or 
these things because I hate cats, they spit at a| golden?” 


fellow so. 


Every body has laughed at my tricks, and I the dark side down on purpose, because the lin- 


have felt at home in every house in the village, | you know, when he came down from the moun- 
” 5 


until within a few days. 


Now I Am lame, and sick, and low-spirited ; 
but I have had splendid times, having my own 


way everywhere, 

Ihave been to church three or four times, and 
into the pulpit once. I might have stayed there 
if I had only known enough to keep still. No- 
body saw me, for I had curled myself up in a 
Rice corner. I had just shut up one eye, when I 
Saw a man coming up the pulpit stairs. 
Idid not know he was the minister. I growled, 
And told him to keep out. He did not under- 
Stand me, and kept coming in, so I went at him. 

The Sexton came up and took sides with the 
Minister, and I had to give up and be carried 
out. 

The next day I took a long journey, arid al- 
most made myself sick eating cat dinners. 


so tired that I made up my mind I would takea 
nap. 

I saw, under a kitchen-stove, a nice, clean, 
white bed, just large enough for me, and I 
hopped into it. It was soft and warm, and I 
went to sleep. 

The next thing I knew, 2 woman upset me 
and whipped me out of the house with a broom- 
stick. I have limped ever since. You see I was 
in her bread-pan. She had set her dough there 
to rise. 

I think if her yeast was good for any thing 
it would raise the bread, if such a little dog as I 
am, was on it! But she did not think so, and 
turned me out. 

I turned my nose towards home and followed 
it, slowly. I did not bark at anyhody, I felt so 
badly. 

A little girl called me into her house. I would 
not go, nor turn my head, I felt so ashamed; 
but she kept calling me, and then said, “Crack- 
er, Billy, cracker!’ So to please the child, I 
went in. Idid not play with her, I only felt 
able to eat my cracker. 

There was a baby on the floor, and an Irish 
girl put a cup of milk down by the baby. Now 
I thought it was a cat’s dish, and, forgetting my 
bad feelings, Iran my nose under the cup and 
upset it. 

Then the girl said she was tired of my pranks, 
and drove me out of the house. 

She threw a stick of wood after me. It hit 
my head, and ever since I have had the head- 
ache. 

Lhave not been out making calls for nearly a 
week, and I do not eat any thing. 

Sammy feels real bad, too. He has been to 
examination to-day, and is sorry because he 
cannot go to the up-stairs school, next term. 
The teacher told him, a few weeks ago, that if 
he missed in examination he could not be pro- 
moted, because he played so much in school. 
He could not tell how much five times six was, 
and now he cannot go. 

His father has just been in here talking to 
him, but Sammy makes such a noise, crying, I 
do not know as I can tell you what he said, for 
I cannot hear myself think. 
One thing he said, was this: “Well, my son, 
you and Billy (that’s me, you know,) you and 
Billy are paying up now for your capers, in a 
dear way. A little fun is well enough in the 
right place, but when it comes to sleeping in 
bread-pans, tipping over children’s dinners, or 
playing in school, it has to be paid for. Fun 
carried too far, carries dogs and boys into 
trouble.” 
I cannot tell you what else he said, my head 
aches so and Sammy makes so much noise. 
He is crying as loud as he can, and kicking 
his heels against the table. He keeps saying, 
“J don’t want to go to that old, little baby 
school, any more! I don’t want to go to that 
old, little baby school, any more!” 
ELIZABETH H. FENN. 


+o) - 
GOOD-NIGHT TALK. 


“Give us something to think about before we 
go to sleep, mamma, dear,” pleaded Charlie. 
“Well,” said mamma, turning away from the 
window, where she had been watching the sky, 
“take this: ‘Every cloud has a silver lining.’ ”’ 
“That’s beautiful,” said little Harry, “but I 
don’t quite know what it means.” 
“Til leave you to think over it, and if you 
can't tell me by bed-time to-morrow what it 
means, we will have a nice little talk about it 
then. Now, one sweet kiss, and good night.” 
“Do you think the clouds are really lined 
with silver, Charlie?” asked little Harry, after 
mamma had gone down. 
“No, of course not; they would be too heavy, 


times; didn’t you ever notice how it seems as 
though the wind blew a corner, black as our 


“Yes, often,” said Harry. “I guess God puts 
ing is too bright for us to look at; like Moses, 


tain. 
“It must be because the other part is nearer 
heaven,” said Charlie, thoughtfully. 
heaven, Charlie;” and Harry raised his curly 
head from the pillow. “You know it is all paved 
with gold.” 
“Yes; but I guess the clouds mamma meant 
must be sorrow, or trouble; because, you know 
how often, when papa was sick, and after baby 
died she sang,— 
‘Be still, sad heart, and cease repining, 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ;’ 


God sends it in love.”’ 
lence. Presently an eager voice burst out,— 


Jesus’ love bursting through!” 


“IT wonder if the clouds are not the floor of 


and she told me what it meant; that no matter suit his or her taste in its entertaining columns, wh’ 
how much sorrow we have, it is for the best, for area woleaee of Stories, Poetry, Puzzles, Agricultural 


“O!” and with a long sigh of disappointment, foe about oo of each month, and is sent regu 
the curly head sank back, and there was si- | /"¥ t subscribers for 


“Charlie, Charlie, are you asleep? I’ve found 
out about the clouds. It’s the brightness of| who will getup clubs. Specimen copies sent on receipt 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
FOR APRIL. 
CONTENTS: 


GH THE STORY OF A BAD BOY. PartIV. By 
T. B. ALpricu. This bids fair to be the most popular 
story for young people ever published in this country. 
The April Chapters contain a most graphic description of 


July. 


(= HOW TO TALK. By Epwarp EVERETT HALE. 
The second of a most entertaining and valuable series of 
articles on subjects of importance to every young person. 
In this article Mr. Hale gives excellent and practical sug- 
gestions for rendering conversation easy, profitale and 
attractive. 


capital Dialogue, by Eres SARGENT. 


ticles on a class of subjects new to most” young readers. 


The author is thoroughly qualified by knowledge, obser- 
vation and literary skill, to make these papers valuable 
and exceedingly interesting. 


serial story by the author of “Six Hundred Dollars a 
Year.’ This will be of quite similar charactor to “Farm- 
ing for Boys,’’ which the readers of OUR Youna FoLKs 


(ay> THE EXCITEMENT AT KETTLEVILLE. A | Roston. 


[GF WRECKS AND WRECKERS. By Mas. Trav- | H2rfont, Coun. 


ERSE. The first of a series of instructive and graphic ar- | Ogdensburg, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
New Seale Pianos, 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE. 


A Memorable Night, and The Adventures of a Fourth of | 35 Premiums Awarded our Pianos! 


23 First Premiums! 
9 First Premiums for 


Best Grands and Parlor-Grands, 


—_ 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Halifax, U.S. 
Syracuse, N. New York. Trenton, N. J 





York, Pa. 


Philadelphia. ‘ 
Worcester, Mass. ; 


Sandusky, 0. 

Lowell, Mass. 

EVERY INSTRUMENT IS WARRANTED 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange for new. Illus- 


(GF GARDENING FOR GIRLS. The first part of a | trated Catalogue sent free to any address. 


Warerooms, 272 Washington Street, Boston. 


—TWw 





will recall with pleasure. 
(a> WHAT ARE CORALS? By Mrs. E. C. AGassiz. 


0" THE WILLIAM HENRY LETTERS. Tenth 
Packet. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


(=~ TOM TWIST. A very entertaining Poem. By 
WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 


Ua¥> Other attractive Articles, numerous Illustrations, 
Rebuses, Enigmas, &c. 


(a A copy of OuR Youne Forks for the first four 
months of 1869 will be sent free to any one who wishes 
to examine the Magazine, on application to the Publish- 


EVERY BODY CAN HAVE 
A splendid steel portrait of that sterling patriot, PAUL 


REVERE, with his autograph 


A Continued Story of great interest, by the 


prince of writers for the young, HoRArio ALGER, Jr. 


Glowing Stories by Mrs. Jane G. Austin, and 


other writers. 


Twelve Spirited Dialogues and Speeches, 


marked for declamation. 


Six Hundred Pages of the very best of read- 


ing, with beautiful illustrations, for $1 50. 


THE SCHOOLMATSE 


is the cheapest and the most interesting of all the juve- 
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ers, 
—— FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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2 Shuttle,‘ Lock Stitch,’ Straight 
ETNA Needle, Simple, Durable, Prac- 
tical, Adjustable. We have four 
SEWING sizes, adapted for manufactu- 
rers’ use, besides our new “ZET- 
NA IMPROVED" Famity Ma- 

MACHINE. | cuve. 


AGENCY FOR N. E. STATES, 
318 Washington Street, Boston. 


H. 8S. WILLIAMS, Agent. 
Ce” Agents wanted. 3—l2weop 





MAGIC, MYSTERY AND MIRTH sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of a postage stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 
Nassau Street, New York. 3—tf 





Burnett’s Cocoaine, 
For Promoting the Growth of, and Beautifying the 

Hair, and rendering it Dark and Glossy. 
The Cocoatne holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
tion of deodorized COCOANUT OIL, prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compound possesses the pecus 
liar properties which so exactly suit the various condi- 
tions of the human hair. 


LOSS OF HAIR. 


MEssrs. JoserH Burnett & Co.: 
I cannot refuse to state the salutary effect in my own 
aggravated case, of your excellent Hair Oil—Cocoaine. 
For many months my hair had been falling off, until I 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
became gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could 
not touch it without pain. 
By the advice of my physician, to whom you had shown 
your process of purifying the Oil, I commenced its use 
the last week inJune. ‘The first application allayed the 
itching and irritation. In three or four days the redness 
and tenderness disappeared; the hair ceased to fall; and 

I have now a thick. growth of new hair. 
Yours, very truly, SUSAN R. POPE. 


A REMARKABLE CASE. 


East MIDDLEBORO’, Mass., June 9, 1864. 
MEssrs. BuRNETT & Co.: 
I send you a statement of my daughter's case, as re- 
quested. She will have been sick six years, if she lives 
until the Ist of August next. 
When her hair came off she had been afflicted with neu- 
ralgia in her head for three years. She had used during 
that time many powerful applications. These, with the 
intense heat caused by the pains, burned her hair so bad- 
ly that, in October, 1861, it all came off, and for two years 
after, her head was as smooth as her face. 
Through the recommendation of a friend, she was in- 
duced to try poe CocoaIng, and the result was aston- 
ishing. She had not used half the contents of a bottle be- 
fore her head was covered with a fine young hair. In 
four months the hair has grown several inches in length, 
very thick, soft and fine, and of a darker color than for- 
merly. She still continues to use the Cocoaine, and we 
have little fear of her losing her hair. 
WM. S. EDDY. 


yith respect, 

BURNETT'S COCOAINE is the Best and CHEAPEST 
hair dressing in the world. It promotes the GROWTH 
OF THE HAIR, and is entirely free from all irritating 
matter. 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors. 
(G¥~ For sale by Druggists every where. 11—2weop 








nile 3. Every Boy and Giri should have it. 
Send fora specimen copy to 


J. H. ALLEN, Publisher, 


13—lw 203 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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ALL THE CHILDREN 
CRY FOR IT! 

And it CURES the Cold or Cough IMMEDIATELY. 
It is DELIGHTFUL to the TASTE and contains no 


DRUGS! 
The Famous 


DR. STEVENS’ COUGH SYRUP! 


Don't buy Opium, and Antimony, and Ipecac, and all 
such trash, for children to swallow. Obtain this gen- 
uine Chemical at only 25 cents a bottle. 


Every good Apothecary will be sure to have it. 


REMEMBER! 


DR. STEVENS’ COUGH SYRUP! 
Only 25 Cts.a Bottle. 





GREAT SALE OF CARPETING.—In consequence of 
the removal of the block we occupy, by order of the city 
government, to widen Hanover Strect, and no other 
premises being available, we shall sell off our entire 
stock of Carpetings at wholesale and retail, at greatly 
reduecd prices, presenting an opportunity that has not 
been offered for years for purchasers to supply them- 
selves at such low prices. Our entire stock will be open 
to retail customers, comprising Brussels, Tapestries, 
Three-plys, Kidderminsters, superfines, extra fines, &c. 
Also, Stair Carpets in large variety, Floor Oil Cloths, 
Canton Mattings, Rugs, Mats, &c. New ENGLAND Car- 
vET Co., 75 Hanover Strect, Boston. 10—4w 











FRESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS, prepaid 


by mail. For l0 cts. per oz. the best sorts Asparagus, 
Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach and Turnip. For 
15 and 25 cts. per oz., the best Cabbage, Celery, Chicory, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash aid Tomato, 


For 40 cts., Onions and Peppers. “Ihe above, also, in 5 ct. 
apers. 25 sorts Garden and Flower Seeds, $l. Cata 
ogues gratis. Early Rose Potato, 75 cts. per lb.; $3 tor 

5 lbs. Seeds on Commission. Agents wanted. 

i—4w B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 
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CATARREH! CATARRE!! 


Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Dr. Wadsworth's Dry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head during the past eight years. 
Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt of ataaip to 

ay postage. H. H. BURRINGTON, Proprietor, Providence, 

. I., also for sale by G. C. Goopwin & Co., 38 Hanover 
Street, Boston. 6—lkw 





Maple Leaves 


Is the Cheapest Paper Published. 

Each number contains SIXTEEN QUARTO PAGES, 

and its matter is varied and interesting, and peculiarly 

suited to rural homes. Every one may find a 
ic 

and Scientific Articles, Useful Recipes, O:xnamental A 

etc., etc., and every number is finely illustrated. It is is 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year, 


A fine list of valuable premiams is offered to those 
of stamp to pay postage. Send twenty-five cents and get 








Before I reached the end of the street, I was 


Little reader, was Harry right? 


Is ducted on the principle of recommending to its 
patrons such papers as will repay their investment, and 


OFFERS INDUCEMENTS 
superior to any heretofore obtainable 
TO ADVERTISERS 
SENDING THEIR ORDERS TO 
106 Washington Street......Boston, Mass. 


Our new circular, containing a list of 100 of the 
Very Best Newspapers and Magazines in 
the country, whose 


AGGREGATE CIRCULATION 
Is at least 
2,800,000 Each Issue. 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 





T. C. EVANS, 





the paper for a year; you will not regret it. Address O. 
A. KOORBACH, 102 Nassau St., New York. 3—l0w 


106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. : 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 





For the Companion. 


SELECTION FOR DECLAMATION. 
THE DEATH OF TASSO. 

Torquato Tasso, a famous Italian poet of the | 
sixteenth century, was born at Sorrento. His | 
father was a poet, and Torquato himself, dis- | 
covered poetical gifts at an early age. 

While a mere boy, his fame filled Italy, and 
he was known as Tassino, or dear little Tasso. 

When about twenty-one years of age, he was 
received with favor at the splendid ducal court, 
at Ferrara, and became enamored with the 
Princess Eleonora. 

His affection was returned, but a union was 
impracticable, and the cloud of insanity that | 
has darkenod so many brilliant intellects, gath- 
ered over his mind. 

He composed an elaborate epic, known in lit- 
erature as “Jerusalem Delivered,’ which he 
fancied would raise him to affluence and un- 
equalled fame. 

But the church of Rome took exception to 
such portions of the work as reflected his ten- 
der feelings in respect to Eleonora, and the pub- 
lication was delayed. 

The manuscript, however, was stolen, and a 
mutilated copy was published without the con- | 
sent of the author, in several of the cities of 
Italy. | 

The epic was received with great popularity, 
and the sale was rapid; but, while it won for 
its author a resplendent fame, it did not enrich 
his purse. | 

The surreptitious publication of this labored 
production, and the disappointment that he met | 
at the Ferrarese Court, deepened his constitu- | 
tional melancholy, and he was at one time con- | 
fined in a retreat for the insane. | 

The Princess Eleonora died, and Tasso, after 
publishing new works of genius, became grad- 
ually recognized as the great literary ornament 
of his country and of the age. 

Ile was summoned to Rome, to receive in pub- 
lic a crown of laurel. It was intended to make 
the crowning of Tasso one of the most beauti- 
ful spectacles ever witnessed at Rome. 

Tasso went to the city, and great prepara- 
tions were made for the ceremony. But his end 
was rapidly approaching, and he was destined 
never to receive the laurel crown. 

He expired in great composure of mind, April, 








1595, at the monastery of St. Onofrio, whither, at | 


his own request, he had been removed. 

Ile expressed his conviction, shortly before his 
decease, that, although he might not be crowned 
with the laurel at the capital, he would receive 
an unfading diadem in a better world. 


The Death of Tasso. 


“A trumpet’s lordly peal went ringing, 
Through the purple skies of Rome; 

An honored guest her sons were bringing 
To their Cxsar’s haughty dome, 

And the hills of that regal city, 
And the blue, cerulean sea, 

Gave back each haunting echo 
Of that thrilling melody. 


“Italia’s richest woods and glades 
Gave forth their wealth of flowers, 
And the fairest of her dark-eyed maids 
Wreathed rose and myrtle bowers; 

Each marble throne ond pillar 
With bright-hued flowers was crowned, 
And gave forth their rich libations 
While the censer waved around. 
“Line after line girt the city wall, 
And thronged each imperial street, 
As the splendid gates of the Capitol 





Swung back a bard to greet. 


THE YOUT 
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COMPANTON. 








’Neath the beautiful sculptured arches 
Rome’s minstrels all are met; 

The lyre is wreathed, and the crown is made, 
But the victor tarries yet. 


“Why do his chariot wheels still linger, 
When the laurel leaves are twined, 

When gemmed harps waited for his finger, 
And bards the arches lined? 

He hath wrought his free deliverance 
From chain and prison strong, 

Fame’s music floated round him, 
Bring forth the child of song. 


“Long, O long for Tasso’s numbers, 
Shall wait the lyre and flute, 
He has sunk into that slumber 
That heeds not trump or lute, 
There is no need of laurel 
To crown the victor’s brow, 
No voice of fame or glory 
Hath power to wake him now. 


“And ’tis well for thee, ay, better, 
Child of the gifted line, 

Thou hast loosed each earth-born fetter 
From that noble heart of thine. 

From the wind, the storm, the tempest, 
That here tby spirit bowed, 

Thou hast freed thy wing to soar away 
To thy home above the cloud.” 





VARIETY. 


THE OLD LADY AT THE CAPITOL. 


The Capitol building at Washington during 
the congressional recess was very still. One 
day a slow, feeble step was heard coming up the 
stairs by the gossipping doorkeepers. It was a 
little, old lady, quite blown and broken, who 
put her hand painfully on her heart a moment, 
and then said,— 

“May I go into the Representatives’ Hall?” 

“Tt’s all shut up; nothing going on there.” 

“Please may I see it?” 

“Well, you may goin a minute.” 

They went on talking, and forgot the old lady 
for a good while. Suddenly, one said,— 

“Cap, where’s that old woman with the reti- 
cule? Did she come out?” 

“T didn’t see her.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Go in and see if you can find her.” 

The man came back, saying, “It’s curious, 
but I can’t see her anywhere.” : 

Three of them went in, feeling superstitious 
about it. They found the little old lady kneel- 
ing at the Speaker’s chair, saying her prayers, 
perhaps for the nation, and they came out si- 
lently and left her there. 

canieliapmiction 
THE USE OF LARGE WORDS, 

Big words pass for sense with some people, 
and sometimes may be very successfully em- 
ployed when nothing else will answer; as when 
a man, in great alarm, ran to his minister to tell 
him he could see spots on the sun, and thought 
the world was coming to an end. 

“O, don’t be afraid,” said the good minister, 
“it’s nothing but a phantasmagoria.” 

“Is that all?” said the frightened man, and 
went away quite relieved. 

Avery smartlawyer in Washington, N. C., had 
the misfortune to lose a suit for a client who 
had every reason to expect success. The client, 
a plain old farmer, was astounded by the long 
bill of costs, and hastening to the lawyer’s office, 
said,— 

“I thought you told me we should certainly 
gain that suit.” 

“So I did,” answered the lawyer, “but you see 
when I brought it up there before the judges, 
they said it was guorum non judice.” 

“Well, if they said it was as bad as that,’ re- 
plied the old farmer, “I don’t wonder why we 
lost it;” and he paid the costs and a big fee be- 
sides, without another murmur. 


ee ae 
THE HONEST IRISH BOY. 


There was a lad in Ireland who was put to 
work ata linen factory, and while he was at 
work there, a piece of cloth was wanted to be 


sent out, which was short of the quantity it | 


ought to be; but the master thought it might 
be made the length by a little stretching. He 
thereupon unrolled the eloth, taking hold of 
one end of it himself, and the boy at the other. 
He then said, “Pull, Adam pull.’ 

“T cannot, sir.” 

“Why ?” said the master. 

“Because it is wrong, sir,” said Adam; and 
he refused to pull. 

Upon this, the master said he would not do 
for a linen manufacturer, and sent him home; 
but that boy became the learned Rev. Dr. Adam 
Clark. 


Policy, if nothing else, should have tanght | 


the master better than to let that boy go, on 
any consideration. 


discharged—by such a man. 
ee eee 
POWER OF A HORSE'S SCENT. 
There is one perception that a horse possesses 
to which little attention has been paid, and that 
is the power of scent. With some horses it is 
acute, as with the dog; and for the benefit of 


those who have to drive at night, such as phy-| 


sicians and others, this knowle@ge is invaluable. 
I never knew it to fail, and I have ridden hun- 
dreds of miles on dark nights, and in consider- 
ation of his power of scent this is my simple 
advice: 

Never check your horse at night, but give him 
a free head, and you may rest assured that he 
will never get off the road, and will carry you 
expeditiously and safe. 
of scent in a horse, I once knew one of a pair 


that was stolen, and recovered mainly by the | 
track being made out by its mate, and that | 
after he had been absent six or eight hours.— 
Tait. 

a 


SOUVENIR TO PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


There are many letters written by President 
Lincoln, which are carefully preserved by those 
who now hold them. There is one in the hands 
of a mechanic of Washington, which its owner 
prizes as highly as any State paper bearing the 
same signature. This mechanic held the place 
of carpenter at the White House. Young Tad 
Lincoln was quite a genius in his way, and very 
fond of the use of tools. One day being in great 
need of a piece of board which he did not believe 
the carpenter would give him, and having some 
knowledge of the influence of his father‘s name, 
he went for an order. Mr. Lincoln heard Tad’s 
plans of the work he was engaged upon, and 
the necessity for a board to complete it, and 
then wrote on a scrap of paper: 

“If you have a piece of board to spare, please let 
Tad have it. . LINCOLN.” 

Thus armed, Tad got the board, and the car- 
penter an order with which he now refuses to 
part. 

—_—_q—_——. 


STAR SPRUNG A LEAK. 


We are told by a celebrated naval officer the 
following anecdote: 


On one of his cruises the sailors saw a comet, 
and were somewhat surprised and alarmed at 
its appearance. The hands met and appointed 
au committee to wait on the commander to ask 
his opinion of it. They approached him and 
said,— 

“We 
there.” 

“Now, before I answer you, first let.me know 
what you think it is.” 

“Well, your honor, we have talked it over, and 
think it is a star sprung a leak.” 


want to inquire about that thing up 


ls ae 
A FAMILY OF LINES. 


A romantic pair in Pennsylvania are blessed 
with a number of daughters. The eldest was 
called Caro-line, the second Made-line, the third 
Eve-line, the fourth Ange-line, when lo! the 
fifth made its appearance, and no name could 
be found with the desired termination. Deter- 
mined, however, “to fight it out in that line if it 
took all summer,” the parents at length pounced 
upon 2 name very popular in their nelghbor- 
hood, and forthwith the baby was called Crino- 
line. 

We hope these lines all fell “in pleasant plac- 
es” afterwards. 

ee 
NOVEL SPECIMEN. 

Prof. Johnstone was one day lecturing before 
the students on mineralogy. He had before 
him a number of specimens of various sorts to 
illustrate the subject, when a roguish student, 





But Adam Clark is not the | 
only boy who has made his fortune by being | 


In regard to the power | 


for sport, slyly slipped a piece of brick among 
the stones. The professor was taking up the 
| stones one after the other, and naming them. 
| “This,” he said, “is a piece of granite; this is 
| feldspar,” ete. Presently he came to the brick- 
bat. Without betraying any surprise, or even 
changing the tone of his voice, “This,” he said, 
| holding it up, “is a piece of impudence.” 
ee eens 
AN: UNEXPECTED REASON. 


| Ata public dinnerin Edinburgh, Prof. Blackie 
| told the following story, which some body else 
| also told some years ago. A boy at a Presbyte- 
| rian examination was asked,— 

| “Whatis regeneration?” 

| “Q, to be born again,” he replied. 

“Quite right, Tommy; you’re a very good boy. 
Would you not like to be born again ?” 

Tommy gave no reply;. but on being pressed 
for an answer, at last said, “No.” 

| “Why, Tommy ?” 

| Tommy replied, “For fear I might be born a 
| lassie.” 

| —_——— 

Tue Bors.—Somebody, who evidently did 
not like boys, once said that “the boy of the pe- 
riod” “should be barrelled up, and educated and 
fed through the bunghole;” all of which was 

very hard upon the boy, though the barrelling- 
| Up process was intended for his good, and to | 
| keep him out of mischief. 





ApusE OF ouR CountTRY.—Our nphappy | 


| country is catching it allround. A letter passed | 
| through our post-office the other day in which 
our beloved land was spelled “Younighted 
| Staits.’’ 

The great United, &c., had a worse spell than 
even that, five or six years ago. 


Prety, which is a true devotion to God, con- | 

| Sists in doing all His will, precisely at the time, | 
in the situation, and under the circumstances | 
in which Le has placed us. 

| OnE of our artists has recently painted a pic- 

j ture of Patience—a shopkeeper waiting upon 
ladies who don’t know exactly what they want, 

| but expect to before the season is over. 

THE sin you now tremble at, if left to your- 
self, you will commit; therefore, be humble, 
prayerful and watchful. 
| Mrs. PARTINGTON cannot understand how 
| quicksilver in a tube can make hot weather by 

going up a little. 
| Youne ladies are generally honest—but they 
| Will hook dresses. 


GeorRGE Praropy’s charitable donations 


| 
| 





‘amount to more than ten millions of dollars. 


PRESERVE THE TEETH.—For Cleansing and Whit. 
ening the Teeth, keeping the Gums in a healthy condition, 
and correcting the Breath, Brown's Camphorated Sapo- 
naceous Dentifrice is TuE Best. Sold by most dealers at 


25 cts. 13—lw 


BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, for Pulmonary 
and Asthmatic Disorders, have proved their efficacy bya 
test of many years, and have received testimonials from 
eminent men who have used them. 

Those who are suffering from Coughs, Colds, Hoarse. 
ness, Sore Throat, &c., should try “The Troches,” a sim. 
ple remedy, which is in almost every case effectual. 

13—1w 








FOR all those Distressing and Afflicting Maladies 
which originate in Scrofula, or an enfeebled or vitiateg 
state of the blood, nothing can equal the tonic and purify. 
ing effect of Dr. Anders’ Iodine Water, a pure solution of 
Iodine dissolved in pure water wiihout a solvent. 13—lw 

HEAVY ALL WOOL KIDDERMINSTERS, $1 per 
yard; heavy Linen Kidderminster, 87’ cents per yard; 
Dundee Linen Carpets, 75 cents per yard; Russia Cottage 
Carpets, 62% and 50 cents per yard; Electro Carpets, 
imperfect in matching, 42 cents per yard. New Carpet 
Warehouse, 47 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co, 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—We make a specialty of these 
goods. The largest assortment at the lowest prices, at 
our New Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washington St., Boston, 

JOHN J. PEASLEY & Co. 





CARPETS.—The people supplied at low prices. Now 
opening, Brussels, Tapestries, Three-plys, Superfines, 
Kidderminsters, Oil-cloths, Mattings, &c., at the new 
Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washington St., Boston. 

l2—4w Joun J. PEASLEY & Co. 


Hitchcock’s Half-Dime Music. 


Printed on heavy Music Paper, 4 pages, colored titles, 
Music and Words. Mailed for Five Cents each, or the 


whole 40 for $2. 
NOW READY: 
. Captain Jinks. Maclagan. 
Won't You Tell Me Why, Robin. 
We'd Better Bide a Wee. 
Blue Eyes. 
Not for Joseph. 
Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by. 
I Really Don’t Think I Shall Karry. 
Praise of Tears. 
Champagne Charlie. 
Skating Rink Polka. 
Genevieve Waltz. 
Come Hither my Baby, my Darling. 
The Danish Boy's Whistle. 
Little Maggie May. 
} Maggie 8 Seo 
. His Love Shines Over All. (Sacred Song. 
- The Old Cottage Clock. ‘ - 
. Silver Chimes. 
. The Rose of Erin. 
20. Arm-in-Arm--Polka Mazurka. 
. She Might Not Suit Your Fancy, 
. Riding Down Broadway. 
. Waltzing Down at Long Branch. 
. Still Pil Love Thee. 
5. The Passing Bell. 
6, Take Back the Heart. 
27. Sce the Conquering Hero Comes. 
28. There's a Charm in Spring. 
29. Up in a Balloon. 
. Olympic Schottische. 
31. Ixion Galop. 
2. Beautiful Bells. 
33. Light of the World—(Sacred Song.) 
34. The Life Boat. 
35. The Rosy Wreath. 
36. L Will Not Ask to Press that Check. 
. Susan's Story. 
. Power of Love~Inst. 
%. Flying Trapeze. 
,, 40. Belles of Broadway. 

_ The above can be obtained at the music, book and pe 
riodical stores, or by inclosing the price, 5 cents cach. 
Other choice selections will rapidly follow. Agents 
wanted. BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 98 Spring 
Street, New York, (under St. Nicholas Hotel.) li-lw 
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UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 


The “Universal” has taken more First Premiums than 
all other Wringers combined, and at its last Exhibitionat 
the various State and Institute Fairs in the Country, 
numbering in all twenty-four, the ‘WUniversal” took 
twenty-one First Premiums (including Gold and Silver 
Medals); all other wringers, three. 


Therefore, if you buy the “Universal,"’ as lately it 
proved, you will get the best in the market, and its cost 
is no higher than other cog-wheel machines. 


Read the following: 

Tlow To PurcHAsSE A CLOTHES WRrINGER.--In Mr 
chasing a Clothes Wringer we prefer one with 
wheels, as they greatly relieve the rubber rolls fom 
strain that would otherwise occur, and add much tite 
durability of the machine. 

The next point is to see that the cog-wheels ares 
ranged as not to fly apart when a large article is passing 
between the rollers. It matters not whether the et 
wheels are on one end or both ends of the shaft; if %# 
large article disconnect them, they are entirely useless 
This is very important, for, as the larger the article, the 
greater the strain, therefore if the cog-wheels separate 
so as to disconnect, they are of no service when most 
needed. We have taken some pains to examine t® 
rious wringers, and much prefer the “Universal,” 33 lat 
ly improved, because it has long and strong gears (Bor 
ell’s Patent Double Gear), and is the only wringer Wid 
“patent stop” for preventing the cog-wheels from ad 
rating so far as to lose their power.—New Bi 
Farmer. 


GEO. H. HOOD, General Agent, 
13—lw 97 Water Street, st : 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTIN@ 
Men and Boys Making Money. 


onding sc 
Some boys make $2 per week beside attending inet 
Prices of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. _ a 
lar to Lowe Press Co., No. 20 Water St., Bos 
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